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WE are to have a new art magazine 
—The American Connoisseur. It is to 
be edited by Mr. Charles de Kay, man- 
aging governor of the National Arts 
Club, art editor of the New York 
Times, and director of the National 
Sculpture Society. It would seem 
from the various offices that Mr. de 
Kay holds that he is the right man for 
the editorship of an art magazine. The 
object of Zhe American Connoisseur is 

‘to reflect the various manifestations 
of art in America with due reference to 
the work of foreign countries, and to 
contribute to the tastes of American 
connoisseurs.”’ We have no first-rate 
art magazine in this country. The Jz- 
ternational Studio is circulated here, 
but it is not sufficiently international 
to cover the American field with any 
degree of thoroughness. There have 
been a number of experiments with art 
magazines in this country, but none 
has been successful. Probably the 
time was not ripe for them. We had 
no National Arts Club then, as we have 
now, which shows that there are more 
of us who care for art at the present 
day than there used to be, so Mr. de 
Kay’s magazine may have arrived just 
in the nick of time. I wish it every 
success, for anything that tends in the 
direction of art im a country as practical 
as this deserves to be encouraged. 


There seems to be little doubt that 
‘‘The Journal of Arthur Stirling,”’ 
published anonymously by Messrs. 
Appleton, is the work of Mr. Upton 
St. Clair. Mr. St. Clair’s authorship 
has not been officially announced, but 
any one who has read his contributions , 
to the /ndependent needs nothing further 
to prove that he is “Arthur Stirling.”’ 
It is certainly much pleasanter to be- 
lieve this to be true than to believe that 
a young man of twehty-two committed 
suicide because his poem was rejected 
by eight publishers. Mr. St. Clair, if 
Mr. St. Clair be the author of the 
**Journal,’’ went to work very elabo- 
rately to make his story appear to be 
true. The publication among the 
obituaries of the World and Times of 
the death of Arthur Stirling by suicide 
was ingenious but perhaps not alto- 
gether commendable. 
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Mr. Sidney Lee, who is now in 
America, will visit New York during 
the present month, as he has been en- 
gaged to deliver a course of lectures at 
Columbia University. In April he will 
go West and in May return to England. 
Mr. Lee came into prominence through 
a contribution to the “‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography.’” His paper on 
Shakespeare which appeared in that 
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monumental work attracted instant 
attention, and was the nucleus of his 
“‘Life of Shakespeare,’’ which was 
subsequently published in a stout oc- 
tavo volume. Mr. Lee’s ‘‘Life of 
Queen Victoria,’’ recently published, 
had its beginning in the same way. 
Not only is this book a life of Eng- 
land’s famous queen, but it is virtually 
a history of her reign. 
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It is only within the last few years 
that M. J.-K. Huysmans, author of 
certain of the most colorful and power- 
ful novels in the French language, has 
become known to the English-speaking 
world. His recent conversion to Ca- 
tholicism and his election to the presi- 
dency of the Académie Goncourt have 
awakened interest in the masterful de- 
scriptive genius who penned ‘‘A Re- 
bours,’’ ‘*La-Bas,” ‘‘En Route,” and 
*‘La Cathédrale.”” On another page of 
THE CRITIC, Mr. Edmund Gosse dis- 


cusses the fortunes of the 
Académie Goncourt without, 

it seems, paying sufficient tri- 
bute to its most distinguished 
member. M. Huysmans'’s la- 
test book, ‘‘De Tout,”’ affords 
more delicate, discursive pleas- 

ure than anything he has yet 

published. The five-and-twen- 

ty slender essays here collected 

embrace notes and impressions 
of travel with excursions into 
art, life, and letters. Every- 

where is exhibited the sover- 

eign union of acute observation 

and accurate characterization. . 
It seems indeed auspicious that 

the Académie Goncourtshould 

boast a presiding officer of such 

unquestioned genius—a man 

who has so much behind and 

so much still ahead.’ 


a 

‘Lucas Malet,’’ the author 
of ‘‘Sir Richard Calmady,”’ 
has almost finished a new novel 
which will be published in the 
fall. After it is finished Mrs. 
Harrison is going to India for 
a long rest. She has, by the 
way, had a number of very 
tempting offers for the dramatic rights 
in ‘‘Sir Richard Calmady,”’ but she has 
refused them all, believing that the 
unpleasant aspect of the story would 
be forced into undue prominence in a 
play. Inthe February number of THE 
Critic Mrs. Harrison had something 
to say on this subject in her interview 

with Mr. Archer. 


Sg 

While English people are fairly fa- 
miliar with American expressions, 
there are some that are utterly unknown 
to them. An English author whose 
novel is being printed in this country 
had the proofs sent to him recently 
with certain passages marked ‘‘O. K.” 
He puzzled over these hieroglyphics 
until finally he bethought him to seek 
out an American friend in London, to 
whom he went in a state of much ex- 
citement to know what in the world 
**O. K.” meant. When the American 
explained to him he was much relieved. 
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Mr. Edward W. Townsend’s new 
book, which Messrs. Holt will publish, 
is called ‘‘A Summer in New York.’’ 
This is a suggestive title. Those of us 
who have from time to time spent our 
summers in New York will read Mr. 
Townsend’s book with a good deal of 
interest. It is not a book of instruc- 


MR. EDWARD W. TOWNSEND 


tion as to how one’s summers may be 
spent in a hot city, but it is a story 
with a background of fact. 
74 
Mrs. Frances Hodgson. Burnett is 
spending the winter in New York, 
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where she has not only superintended 
the bringing out of her new play, ‘‘The 
Little Princess,’’ but where she has 
been working on her: new novel (‘‘ Be- 
linda,” I believe, is its name), which will 
be published in the Jate spring or early 
fall. Mrs. Burnett is also at work on 
another play. She has been as success- 


Floride Green 


ful with her plays as with her novels, 
all except the first, “‘That Lass 0’ 
Lowrie’s,’’ which in many respects was 
the most dramatic. Mrs. Burnett did 
not make the dramatization of that 
story, but she did of ‘“‘Little Lord 
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Fauntleroy,’’ ‘‘A Lady of Quality,” 
and ‘‘The Little Princess.’ 
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Miss Anne Hollingsworth Wharton, 
who is an authority on such matters, 
announces that Mrs. Sara Josepha 
Hale is the author of ‘‘Mary Had a 
Little Lamb.”” This would seem to 
set at rest the assertions of other claim- 
ants. A friend of Mrs. Hale, however, 
wrote to Miss Wharton recently that 
she was quite right in attributing the 
lines to Sara Josepha, but that the lat- 
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ter did not write the first three stanzas. 
As the first three stanzas are the ones 
that have given the poem its reputation 
the laurels would again seem to be 
snatched from Mrs. Hale’s brow. 
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According to a London publisher’s 
circular the output of new books during 
1902 amounted to 5939 as against 4955 
in 1901. 1 think that every one of this 
5939 must have found its way to THE 
CRITIC office. Never since the foun- 
dation of this journal, in 1881, has it 
received so many books. To give even 
a line of mention to all has been im- 
possible. Out of this number how 
very few have been worth while. The 
publishing business seems to be more 
and more ofagamble. Throw a manu- 
script into the press and see what hap- 
pens, is apparently the principle upon 
which many publishers go. Nothing 
else can account for the enormous 
quantity of books published and the 
unimportance of most of them. 
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February second last was the two 
hundred and fiftieth birthday of the” 
city of New York. The event, how- 
ever, will not be celebrated until next 
May, when the City Hall will reach its 


one hundredth year. The City Club, 
which of all clubs in New York is most 
interested in such an anniversary, celg- 
brated it with much festivity. The 
City Club, by the way, is soon to move 
into new quarters. Organized in 1892, 
it has grown and prospered beyond ex- 
pectation. Its first home was at 677 
Fifth Avenue. At present it is in tem- 
porary quarters. The new club-house, 
designed by Lord & Hewlett, is quite a 
model in its way. The interior deco- 
rations and furnishings are being done 
by the Coventry Blue Company, which 
I believe consists of Mrs. Mason Dav- 
idge (Bishop Potter’s daughter), with 
Mr. Everett Shinn as art adviser. 


2 1 
Mr. Hemstreet’s interesting papers 
on the ‘‘Literary Landmarks of New 
York,” which are running through THE 
CRITIC, are in a way part of the cele- 
bration of the city’s birth. 
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Kipling’s ‘“‘Light that 
Failed’’ -has been brought 
out as a play with great suc- 
cess in London by Mr. John- 
stone Forbes Robertson and 
his wife, Gertrude Elliot. 
This is not the first time that 
a play has been made of Mr, 
Kipling’s story, or the first 
time it has been presented on 
the stage, but it is the first 
time it has been successful. 
The dramatization of the new 
play was made by ‘George 
Fleming,’’ whose real name is 
Constance Fletcher. Miss 
Fletcher always writes over 
the pen-name of ‘“‘George 
Fleming,’’ and over that 
name has written a number 
of plays and novels. ‘‘The 
Light that Failed”’ is the first 
one of her plays to have made 
a popular success. It isa pity 
that Mr. Kipling could not be 
in London tosee the success of 
hisplay. Heisnow in South 
Africa, where he will stay un- 
til the weather in England is 
more attractive than it is in 
the winter and early spring. 
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Speaking of Mr. Kipling reminds me 
that the little book of poems called 
‘““Hand-in-Hand”’ is supposed to have 
been written by his mother and sister. 
The frontispiece, which is in the well- 
known style of Mr. J. Lockwood Kip- 
ling, and which is signed J. L. K., 
would seem to give truth to the rumor 
as to the authorship of the poems. 
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The following editorial from the New 
York 7imes draws attention to one of 
the most striking features in the case of 
Kipling vs. Putnams: 


It is by no means news that a man may have 
very striking gifts of literary expression without on 
that account being possessed of sound judgment in 
the ordinary affairs of life. But it must be lamented 
by a wide circle of readers that it should be at the 
expense of Mr. Rudyard Kipling that this moral 
just now should be pointed. He brought a suit 
against Messrs. Putnam for making a use, of which 
he disapproved, of sheets of his works which they 
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had bought and paid for, and had subsequently put 
into what they regarded as the most convenient and 
attractive form, in uniform binding. 

Mr. Kipling evidently sincerely thought he had 
a grievance. He even undertook, at the time he 
brought his suit, to explain what it was. Very few 
of the readers of his explanation, we think, could 
make it out, and they inferred that, since there 
could be no question of his powers of exposition, 
the trouble must be with his case. Now, that is 
what two courts have very emphatically decided, 
namely, that the author had no case at all. At the 
trial Judge Lacombe took the case away from the 
jury on the ground that there was no evidence on 
the plaintiff's part to go to that body, and directed 
a verdict for the defendant. And now the United 
States Circuit Court has affirmed his decision on 
appeal. 

There was a peculiar unpleasantness about this 
lawsuit against this particular publishing house, be- 
cause it was the American publishing house which, 
in the person of its senior partner, Mr. George 
Haven Putnam, had labored longest and most 
earnestly for a real and substantial international 
copyright. Nobody had done more to procure the 
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MR. HENRY JAMES’S HOUSE AT RYE 


(Etched for Tue Critic by Mr. Lionel Lindsay) 


enactment of the very law that gave Mr. Kipling 
any standing in an American court and enabled 
him to sue. The decision is gratifying on this ac- 
count. Since Mr. Kipling has failed to induce any 
expert and impartial person to agree with him that 
he had a case, it is to be hoped that he will accept 
the unanimous voice of such persons that he has 
not, and make such amends to a firm of honorable 
publishers as the circumstances admit. 
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Small wonder it is that Mr. Henry 
James, who knows his Europe so well, 
its intimacies of social life and its charm 
of old association, should have settled 
himself in so delightful a retreat as is 
to be found in ‘‘the Antient Town of 
Rye.’’ Surrounded by the wastes of 
Romney marsh, the prospect which 
meets the eye from the roofs of the 


town, nearly all of which 
are practically situated at 
the summit or apex of. a 
tiny mount scarce a half 
mile in diameter, is one 
which is unique in Eng- 
land. MHere, near the 
spot where Harold fell, 
Mr. James has pleased 
to make his home; in a 
fine old house of the 
type which Americans 
naturally enough are 
wont to call ‘‘colonial,”’ 
but which is variously 
classed as “Queen 
Anne’”’ or more often 
“Georgian,’’ the transi- 
tion being but slight. 
More properly it is the 
prototype of that which 
‘was after developed by 
the brothers Adam in 
the fine structures of the 
Adelphi, off the Strand, 
now doomed to destruc- 
tion to make room for 
the offices of the London 
County Council. The 
drawing herewith, done 
on the spot during the 
past summer, shows the 
charm and ampleness of 
‘the house itself; for its 
surroundings and en- 
vironment the _ reader 
must refer to the guide 
books. Considering the demands which 
must be made on Mr. James’s time, 
socially and otherwise, this house in the 
‘*decayed port of Rye”’ can scarcely be 
more than a haven of rest, to which he 
may repair to seek that recuperation 
of mind of which every hard worker 
and deep thinker in the world of letters 
is, in justice to the quality of his art, 
bound to avail himself. Mr. James 
has passed most of his time in Europe 
—has indeed ‘‘taken up residence”’ 
there, as the pseudo-society journals 
have it—since his contributions first 
began to appear in the periodical press 
back in ‘‘the sixties.” He has been a 
most omnific purveyor of appreciative 
essays, fiction, and characterization 
which certain critics relegate to the 








realms of fiction and 
yet others exalt to 
the heights of philos- 
ophy. The interest 
in his work by the 
critical reading pub- 
lic—that best of crit- 
ics—is as keen as 
ever, and the author 
himself appears not 
to seek public 
clamor,—a rare 
enough quality in 
these days of ‘*book- 
boosting ’’ and self- 
advertisement. 
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Miss Elsie de Wolfe 
will appear in a new 
comedy at the Madi- 
son Square Theatre 
about the middle of 
the present month. 
This comedy, ‘‘Cyn- 
thia,”’ is the work of 
a new author, Mr. 
Hubert Henry 
Davies. Mr. Davies 
is an Englishman, 
and for a few years 
was the dramatic 
critic of the San 
Francisco Argonaut. 
All the time he was 
criticising plays he 
was studying the art 
of play-writing. He 
wrote and wrote; but 
did not succeed in 
placing his manu- 
scripts with any 
American managers, 
so he took them un- 
der his arm and went 
to London. One day 
he walked into Miss 
Marbury’s office in 
that city and left 
three plays for her 
consideration. She 
read one, and then 
she read the other 
two as fast as her 
eyes could follow the 
text. Within a few 
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LE COMTE ROBERT DE MONTESQUIOU 
As caricatured by Forain in Les Modes 








weeks she had sold 
all three, and now 
Mr. Davies is in a 
fair way of becom- 
ing one of the most 
successful play- 
wrights of the day. 
*““Cynthia”’ has not 
only a good plot, 
but it is full of wise 
saws and modern in- 
stances. Miss de 
Wolfe is said to 
have accepted it by 
the time she had 
read the first act. 
Mr. Haskell’sposter 
of Miss de Wolfe, 
which is here repro- 
duced, is not very 
good as a likeness, 
but it isvery striking 
asa poster. The or- 
iginal size is about 
ten feet in length, 
and it is said to have 
made a sensation on 
the boardings in the 
South and West, 
when Miss de Wolfe 
was out with her 
“Way of the 
World”’ company 
last season. I can 
imagine that among 
the ordinary litho- 
graphs which mark 
the flight of a the- 
atrical star through 
the country that 
this very artistic 
poster would have 
stood out in bold 
relief. 
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Inspired by Mr. 
O’Connor’s M. A. 
P., Mr. George R. 
Sims is out with 
Men and Women, 
a journal of glit- 
tering personalities. 
It belongs to the 
penny class of jour- 
nalism so popular 
in London. 
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LE COMTE ROBERT DE MONTESQUIOU DURING HIS FIRST CONFERENCE IN NEW YORK 
As pictured by “‘ Sem” in Le Galois 


Le Comte Robert de Montesquiou 
has made a successful appearance as a 
lecturer in New York. He is a man 
of aristocratic appearance and pleasing 
address. He looks at the poetic side 
of things, and while his point. of view 
is not perhaps the usual one, there is 
nothing unusual about his manner of 
delivery. There have been so many 
caricatures of M. de Montesquiou that 
the public has received a wrong im- 
pression of him. He is rather fond of 
the caricaturist’s art, and one of his 
most intimate friends in Paris is the 
famous ‘‘Sem,” who has made a number 
of caricatures of him. As THE CRITIC 
has already published a serious portrait 
of M. de Montesquiou I am sure that 
I shall be forgiven for publishing these 
caricatures. The one by Forain appears 


in an article M. de Montesquiou him- 
self contributed to Les Modes. 
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A woman who was doing some work 
for me recently remarked upon the 
cheapness of children’s books, and to 
prove it announced that she had just 
bought for a little girl at the price of 
twenty cents a copy of “‘As in a Look- 
ing-Glass.’’ I expressed ‘my astonish- 
ment that she should buy a book of 
this sort for a little girl, at which she 
seemed puzzled, and replied that a 
lady with whom she had lived for a 
number of years, and who was a very 
particular lady, used to read it aloud 
to her little daughter. ‘“‘It is very ex- 
traordinary,” I replied, “‘that a ‘ very 
particular lady’ should select such a 
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THE LATE EMILE ZOLA, WHOSE LAST NOVEL, TRUTH,” IS REVIEWED 


ON ANOTHER PAGE 


book to read to a little girl.’’ ‘“‘Not 
only that,’’ replied the woman, ‘‘but 
she used to read to her another book 
just like it, called ‘In Wonderland.’ ”’ 
Then I realized that what the woman 
meant was “‘Through the Looking- 
Glass,” and not Mr. Phillips’s rather 
risqué novel, ‘‘ As in a Looking-Glass.”’ 
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I regret that the editors of ‘‘ Daniel 
Ricketson and His Friends’’ should 
have thought that I meant anything 
disrespectful in my reference to Mr. 
Ricketson’s pencil sketch of Thoreau 
published in a recent number of THE 
CRITIC. On the contrary, as a sketch 


from life of a very re- 
markable man by an 
intimate friend it has 
a unique value. 
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A new edition of 
Mr. John Bigelow’s 
‘““Mystery of Sleep”’ 
has just been issued 
by Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers. I know of 
no one better calcu- 
lated to solve themys- 
tery of sleep than Mr. 
Bigelow, for no one 
more appreciates the 
value of sleep than he. 
Mr. Bigelow is now 
in his eighty-seventh 
year, and he is as hale 
and hearty as a man 
in his fifties. He 
attributes his fine con- 
dition to the goodcare 
that he has taken of 
himself. He has al- 
ways been a temper- 
ate eateranda believer 
in fresh air. Neither 
his city nor his coun- 
try house is ever over- 
heated. He works in 
large rooms in which 
the sun has full play, 
See} and the only heat in 
the coldest weather is 
that given out by a 
grate fire. Mr. Bige- 
low is as rigidly opposed to medicine 
as he is to heat, and I doubt if there is 
a man living who takes less, or who has 
need of less, in the way of drugs, than 
he. His theory is that wholesome 
food, plenty of sleep, fresh air, and 
exercise are better than all the medicine 
in the world, and, taking him as a speci- 
men of his beliefs, I should say that his 
theories were proved. 
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One of the most appealing little 
books that I have read in a long time 
is ‘‘The Roadmender’’ by ‘‘ Michael 
Fairless.’’ Messrs. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. are the publishers of the book in 








this country, where I donot think it 


has attracted a great deal: of attention, 


though in England it has been widely 
read. 
name. The author, who died before 
the book was published, was a lady 
who gave up much of her short life to 
working among the poor. She not 
only worked among them but lived 


among them. She is said to have been’ 


a woman of great personal grace and 
distinction, of high intellectual attain- 
ment and artistic power. According 
to the London Daily Chronicle, her life 
was too fully occupied to allow her to 
write anything until illness. overtook 
her three years ago. ‘‘The Road- 
mender”’ portrays the last stages of 


this illness, which was spent in Chelsea’ 
The book made such: 


and in Sussex. 
an impression in England that scores 
of letters. were written to the author in 
care of her publisher, and it was a great 


disappointment to their writers to find, 


that ‘‘ Michael Fairless’? had joined 
the great majority. 
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The most successful literary work 
done in collaboration in England seems 
to be that of Mr. and Mrs. Egerton 


Castle. Ina recent interview Mr. and 
Mrs. Castle have explained their man- 
ner of work. They plan out what they 
are going to do, talk it over thoroughly, 
and finally write it in unison, so that it 
is almost impossible when it is finished 
to decide with whom the different ideas 
originated. They never begin to write 
until everything connected with the 
story isthoroughly mapped out. Then 
they begin, and work at the rate of two 
thousand words a day, writing in the 
morning and revising in the afternoon 
orevening. In this way they can write 
a long novel inside of three months, 
but it takes them more than three 
months to map it out before they begin 
writing. Two pairs of hands can natu- 
rally do more work than one, which 
accounts for the numerous novels that 
bear their name. There is one now 
running serially which is called ‘‘The 
Star of Comfort,” but when Messrs. 
Stokes publish it in this country it will 
be called ‘‘The Star Dreamer.’’ Then 
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**Michael Fairless’’’is a pen-: 
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there is ‘‘Incomparable Bellairs,’’ re- 
cently completed, and “‘The Rose of 
the World,’’ which is almost ready for 
publication. While some of the Castles’ 
novels are more popular than others 
not one of them has been a failure. I 
can imagine no pleasanter way of add- 
ing to one’s income than by writing 
novels as good as theirs, for they are 
always entertaining and -never dull. 
Some of their novels have been turned 
into plays, and these, too, have been 
unusually successful. 
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Mr. Robert Loveman, whose grace- 
ful verses have appeared from time to 
time in the columns of THE CRITIC, is 
about to bring out a new volume called 
**Gates of Silence and Interludes of 
Song.”” This’ will make the third vol- 
umé of poems that Mr. Loveman has 
published. 
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_Mr. Alexander Jessup is editing for 
Messrs. Putnam a series of. ‘‘Little 
French Masterpieces ’’ which will be 
translated by Mr. George Burnham 
Ives, each author being introduced by 
a different writer. Flaubert will be 
introduced by Frank T. Marzials, Gau- 
tier by Mr. Walter Herries Pollock, 
and Balzac by M. Brunetitre. The 
volumes will be small and made up 
after the manner of the Ariel Booklets. 
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Apropos of the mistakes of unbook- 
ish people, a lady whom I met on the 
steamer coming home from Europe 
last fall remarked that the only books 
that she could get to read in travelling 
through Europe were all by the same 
author, and she expressed surprise at 
the infinite variety of his style and 
subjects. I asked for the name of this 
prolific writer. She said that she was 
not quite sure about the pronunciation, 
but it was something like Tauchnitz. 
I was fain to admit that the books 
bearing the name of this gentleman 
did show much variation in theme and 


thought. 
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Mr. E. S. Willard wants a repertory 
theatre. Mr, Willard is not the only one 
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who would like to see such a theatre 
established. The long runs—many of 
them forced—that plays have nowa- 
days are very wearying to the theatre- 
goer. It seems to me that the time is 
ripe for a plan such as Mr. Willard’s 
to be carried out. In the palmy days 
of the theatre, when Lester -Wallack 


was the favorite actor-manager of New. 


York, we had a repertory theatre, and 
though Mr. Wallack died poor, that is 
no reason to suppose that he did not 
make a great deal of money in the 
course of his management. If we had 
to-day as good a company as he gave 
us, and as good plays as were given at 
his theatre, with as frequent changes 
of bill, I believe the enterprise would 
be a succcss. 
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So Mr. P. F. Collier is to join the 
company of American publishers in 
London. He proposes to bring out 
an English edition of Collier's Weekly. 
Mr. Collier has expressed the opinion 
that Great Britain produces the ablest 
writers who use the English tongue, 
but he does not believe that their work 


is given the best mechanical presenta- 


tion. He proposes to publish books in 
London made in accordance with the 
latest American ideas on printing and 
binding, and he is’ persuaded ‘“‘that 
they will present some innovations 
equally pleasing to authors and read- 


ers.’’ If Mr. Collier. had made these - 


remarks some few years ago he would 
have been ‘‘talking through his hat,” 
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but there has been such a: great im- 
provement in American methods of 
book-making of late that there is much 
truth in what he says. The best 
American book-making equals and in 
many instances surpasses the best of 
other countries. Not only are our 
large printing-houses doing beautiful 
work, but the country is flooded with 
‘‘private presses’ that are accomplish- 
ing great things. Among these may 
be mentioned the press of Mr. Ralph 
Fletcher Seymour, in Chicago, Mr. 
Lewis Buddy, 3d, in Canton, Pa., and 
the Merrymount Press, in Boston. 
The latter, however, is not as much of 
a private concern as the others, for it 
does work for publishing houses all 
over the country, and very beautiful 
work it is too. 


7 


One of the most important books of 
the new year will be ‘“‘Contemporary 
France, 1870-1900,” by Gabriel Hano- 
taux. This work will be completed in 
four volumes, covering the period from 
1870 to 1900. M. Hanotaux is one of 
the best known politicians and men of 
letters in France to-day. He was 
Minister of Foreign Affairs from 1894 
to 1898, and after the publication of 
his work on Cardinal Richelieu, in 
1897, he was elected to the French 
Academy. Already extracts have been 
published from the first volumes, which 
not only prove the advance interest in 
the book, but also show how interest- 
ing it is likely to be. 
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Mary Magdalene 


By MONCURE D. CONWAY 


THE sacred dramas recently seen in 
New York reflect phases of human 
faith and experience extending through 
nearly three thousand years. For in 
Paul Heyse’s play Mary of Magdala 
rightly quotes Shulamith, her proto- 
type of Solomon’s Song, part of which, 
as Renan pointed out, cannot be later 
than B.C. 992-952. After a thousand 
years the beautiful lady of Solomon’s 
court, singing 


While the King sat at his table 
My spikenard sent forth its odor, 


has become a weeping penitent anoint- 
ing a later ‘‘Son of David.’’ Travel- 
ling on in the centuries, another 
Reformation reveals in its dawn an 
**Everyman’’ no longer in grief for the 
foreseen fate of a prophet, but in terror 
for his own. And finally one could 


see in the same week ‘‘The New Mag- 
dalen,’”—the outcome of the long 


human pilgrimage represented in an 
Averageman, who has no tears to spare 
on gods and no alarm about his soul. 
*“Mary of Magdala’’ is a Miracle 
Play. Neither of the chief figures— 
Mary and Judas—is in scriptural char- 
acter. Judas is not a traitor but an 
impatient patriot who sought to par- 
ticipate in a conflict. (Goethe’s idea.) 
Mary of Magdala is no individual at 
all, but a composite picture made of 
Shulamith, Mary of Bethany, and the 
woman taken in adultery. Mary Mag- 
dalene of the New Testament does not 
contribute a single trait. There is 
not another instance in history of a 
woman’s name having become prover- 
bial through thirteen centuries as repre- 
sentative of a certain type of character 
without the slightest historic founda- 
tion for it. A further anomaly is that 
the legend ascribing to Mary Mag- 
dalene an immoral life has been per- 
petuated by admiration for her; and 
probably most readers of these words 
will feel irritated at the thought of 
parting with the romance which poets 
and artists have found so fascinating. 


Mary Magdalene is a striking and 
pathetic figure in the New Testament 
story. She was the only lady of title 
among the adherents of Jesus. Al- 
though ‘‘Magdala’’ is generally sup- 
posed to be the name of a village no 
longer existing, the word means 
‘*tower’ or ‘‘castle’’; in the ancient 
Mystery of ‘‘Mary Magdalene’’ her 
residence is described as ‘‘The Castle 
of Maudleyn.’’ The words of Luke, 


“* Maria that was called [kaloumene] 


Magdalene,” suggest a title, and in 
the next verse she is connected with 
Joanna, wife of Herod’s steward, 
Susanna, and other ladies of property 
who supplied Jesus with means while 
pursuing his ministry. She stood 
close to the stake [stauros] on which 
Jesus was nailed. In the morning she 
came alone before daybreak to the 
sepulchre. Finding: the vault empty 
she turned away and met one whom 
she supposed to be the gardener, who 
said to her: ‘‘ Mistress [Gunaz, a term of 
courtesy], why weepest thou? Whom 
seekest thou?’’ She said: ‘‘Sir, if thou 
hast borne him hence tell me where 
thou hast laid him, and I will take 
him away.” He said, ‘Mary!’ She 
cried, ‘‘Rabboni!’’ that is, ‘‘My Mas- 
ter.’’ (Not the formal Rabbi.) 
Whether all this was a_ vision, 
whether Jesus had or had not really 
died, are matters apart from the pur- 
pose of this paper. To the above New 
Testament record of Mary Magdalene 
it is necessary to add that Jesus is said 
to have cast seven daitmonos out of her. 
The ailment alluded to was one origi- 
nally supposed to be inflicted by the 
Pleiades, seven malign sisters which 
entered together and left together. 
Certain nervous disorders were ascribed 
to them, as others to the moon, etc. 
There is in the New Testament no 
moral connotation with the demonic 
diseases with which apparently Joanna 
and Susanna were also afflicted. Thus, 
there is not in the Bible the slightest 
intimation of immorality in the life 
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Mary Magdalene 


of Mary the Calumniated. Nor was 
any such thing imagined among Chris- 
tians for nearly two hundred years after 
Christ. 

But why was it ever suggested? 
Here one must pick his way among 
probabilities and conjectures. 

Several incidents recorded of Jesus 
might be interpreted as indicating 
excessive leniency toward female 
‘‘sinners.’’ One of these, that of the 
woman taken in adultery, was actually 
suppressed from the synoptics and 
saved only by interpolation in the 
fourth Gospel. ‘‘ Some of little 
faith,’’ says Augustine, “‘or rather 
enemies to true faith,—I imagine out 
of fear that impunity of sin was granted 
to their wives,— removed from their 
MSS. that which the Lord did -re- 
specting the forgiveness of the adul- 
teress.’’ The incident of the Samaritan 
woman, who received not even reproof 
(an indication of its antiquity), could 
not be suppressed without omission of 
the narrative of a miracle; and none 
could be bold enough to tamper with 
the exaltation by Jesus for all genera- 
tions of the woman of ‘‘many sins’’ 
who anointed him. But this last 
touching story was especially embar- 
rassing to the early Fathers. For in 
the fourth Gospel (xi. 2) it is declared 
that it was Mary of Bethany, the sister 
of Martha and Lazarus, who ‘‘anointed 
the Lord with ointment and wiped his 
feet with her hair.’’ This was the 
Mary who chose the better part of sit- 
ting at Jesus’ feet when he sojourned 
in their house, as he often did; and 
this narrative of intimacy in the home 
of a disreputable woman might excite 
Gentile sneers and disturb Christian 
moralists. The synoptics withhold the 
woman’s name. On the other hand, 
in the fourth Gospel where she is 
named there is no hint of any sinful- 
ness, this indeed being mentioned only 
in Luke. The majority of theologians 
adopted the theory that there were two 
anointings, one by innocent Mary in 
her home at Bethany, the other by a 
sinful woman of unknown name in the 
house of Simon. And indeed there 
appears no reason why’ Mary of 
Bethany, hearing of the anointing in 
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Simon’s house, might not have imitated 
it. : 

But this episode as related by Luke 
was so salient, so impressive in its ele- 
vation of the sinful woman’s passionate 
devotion above the self-righteous Phari- 
see looking on her with contempt, 
such an illustration of the all-embracing 
love of Jesus, that popular enthusiasm 
was awakened and there was a demand 
for the name of that woman. In one 
version Jesus had declared, ‘*Whereso- 
ever the Gospel shall be preached 
throughout the whole world, that also 
which this woman hath done shall be 
spoken of for a memorial of her.” 
This preaching had to be largely by 
rhapsodies and plays, and there was 
required in the dramatis persone a 
distinguished personage for the réle 
of which Mary of Bethany had been 
relieved. It was not an exegetical 
necessity that she should be named 
Mary, but that name had become 
popularly associated with the event. 
There were several Marys, but two 
things probably led to the identification - 
of Mary Magdalene: her wealth (Luke 
viii. 3), the pistic nard being ‘‘very 
costly’ ; and still more her title, ‘‘ Mag- 
dalene,’’—this resembling Megaddela, 
the title given in the Talmud to one 
Miriam, and ascribed the significance 
of plaited or braided hair. This inter- 
pretation could easily associate Mary 
Magdalene with the beauty in Solo- 
mon’s Song (‘‘comely with plaits of 
hair ’’) who anointed the king at table. 
(Canticles i. 10, 12.) The real inno- 
cency of Shulamith can be recognized 
by but few pious readers to-day be- 
cause of her slight costume and plaited 
hair; and with the warnings of Paul 
(I. Tim. ii.) and Peter (I., iii.) against 
plaited or braided hair there could 
easily be developed a Magdalene that 
never existed, but whom Gregory the 
Great stamped with the seal of authen- 
ticity in the sixth century. 

It is not easy to realize now the doc- 
trinal and ecclesiastical importance of 
that evolution of the Magdalene. The 
Golden Age of Solomon’s forty years’ 
reign, when peace was unbroken, every 
man sat under his own vine and fig- 
tree, silver was as pebbles, and the 
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monarchs of the world bowed to the 
Jewish king,—this vision had shaped 
the messianic dream. That splendid 
period was to be restored, and by a 
descendant of Solomon. But when 
this vision had ascended for fulfilment 
in an invisible world, the present world 
—like ‘‘Everyman”’ in the Morality— 
must needs reriounce its splendors and 
put on the ‘‘garb of sorrow.’’ The 
typical Magdalene of the artists in her 
bifold panels—here radiant as if in the 
court of the royal son of David, there 
haggard and ragged in the kingdom 
of the crucified Son of David,—was 
the feminine counterpart of the Jesus 
of Asceticism. 

In the ancient Mystery of Mary 
Magdalene she has inherited from her 
father, Cyrus, the Castle of Maudleyn, 
and her beauty and splendor are such 
that Satan covets them for his own 
realm. A council is held in Hell to 
devise her seduction, and her conver- 
sion is a great grief among the devils. 
The ‘‘seven demons” are personified 
as the seven capital sins, and these are 
severely punished by Satan for allow- 
ing themselves to be cast out by Christ. 
There are some anticipations of the 
Faust legend in this old Mystery, and 
it prepared the way for the substi- 
tution of ‘‘devils’’ for ‘‘daemons’’ by 
the James I. translators (in Luke viii. 
2), and for the placing of Mary Mag- 
dalene’s name in the chapter-heading 
to Luke vii.,—by which millions have 
been deceived into the belief that the 
anointing is attributed to her by scrip- 
tural authority. 

However, the Renaissance reached 
the Magdalene. In France especially 
she inherited little by little the cult of 
Venus, and the pictures in which she 
is most widely distributed are very 
different from those pallid, red-eyed 
ones that gave us the word ‘‘maudlin.” 
There is no lack of physical charms 
nor of their display. Her legend is 
the most abiding of those sanctioned 
by the Church, because it was not 
formulated nor enforced. It grew out 
of a combination of two or three dis- 
tinct incidents in the New Testament, 
—a combination formed by human 
nature and quickened in all its de- 
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velopment: by the emotions and aspi- 
rations of the human heart. The 
Magdalene of the Oberammergau Play 
is a comparatively meagre conception 
because it aims to make scriptural a 
figure not scriptural, albeit with some 
textual vestments. Under the guise 
of Kundry Wagner woke a more genu- 
ine Magdalene, and Rostand in ‘‘La 
Samaritaine” (with whom the Mag- 
dalene is consolidated) has written a 
really great work. But more thrilling 
than any Magdalene drama I have 
witnessed is ‘‘Izeyl,’’ because here by 
the device of giving Jesus and Mary 
Buddhist names and oriental costumes 
the element of passionate human love 
is introduced without offence. 

‘*God when He makes the prophet 
does not unmake the man.”’ So says 
Locke. But when the prophet is for 
some generations delivered over to his 
believers to be fashioned, little of the 
man is left in him. Though Jesus re- 
garded the best ring and the finest 
robe as the fit decoration of the return- 
ing Prodigal, the pious instinct insists 
on draping penitence with ugliness. 
So Thomas Moore in his song of Mary: 


When bringing every balmy sweet 
The Eastern climes afford, 

She on the Saviour’s hallowed feet 
The precious ointment poured ; 

And wiped them with her golden hair 
Where once the diamond shone, 

But now those gems of grief are there 
Which shine for God alone, 


In 1886 the eloquent Dr. R. S. Storrs 
examined in my house a picture by 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti: ‘‘ Mary Mag- 
dalene at the Door of Simon the 
Pharisee.” Not long after I found in 
a report of a discourse by him the sub- 
joined reference to it: 


T saw in the house of a gentleman an etching by 
Gabriel Rossetti, of which I have never seen any 
other copy, and of which I doubt if any other copy 
exists. It pictured the Magdalen riding through the 
streets of Jerusalem with a crowd around her. Her 
tumbled golden hair fell upon her shoulders, every- 
thing in her dress was wanton and lascivious, every- 
thing in her face portrayed marvellous beauty, but 
with animal passion flaming through it. The traces 
of passion, however, were of the past. Even as she 
rode, with the attendants around her, with the 

















crowd of her admirers, with the spangles on her 
dress, and with the crown of flowers on her head, she 
caught the eye of the Christ and saw his face looking 
from the window upon the street, and her face had 
blanched to a pallid hue, and she was tearing with 
trembling and swift hands the crown from her 
head, the ornaments from her dress, and flinging 
them into the street before the face of the Son of 
God, I thought to myself, There is a type of the 
change in every heart, however piercing pangs of 
remorse arising in it, and at the same time the won- 
dering love, the adoration of the spirit toward him 
by whom this marvellous and instantaneous change 
has been wrought, 


Dr. Storrs, like so many others who 
have seen the picture, which I have 
had since 1867, was so interested in 
the reflected Christ, seen in Mary’s 
face and action, that he hardly noticed 
Jesus at the window. Rossetti’s friend, 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones, sat for it, and 
George Meredith sat for a few traits, 
and the artist painted it separately from 
the picture. So detached, the head of 
Christ, which I also possess, excites 
much admiration, but it is as a man. 
As mirrored on the face of Mary 


tearing off her decorations and heedless . 


of her astounded admirers, as she 
mounts the steps, the alabaster box 
at her girdle, Jesus has a halo that 
could not be painted. Why does she 
instantly tear off her garlands when she 
meets that eye? Were she passing in 
to anoint Solomon she would be adding 
touches to every ornament. But she 
is drawn to the feet of a king whose 
domain is not of this world, her own 
Rabboni, and her splendid raiment be- 
comes the livery of a vanishing world. 
In the Christs I have seen on the stage 
there is usually visible an automatic 
figure reciting texts, without any spon- 
taneous flash of thought or feeling. It 
is only as reflected in the faces and 
actions of others that his greatness ap- 
pears. In the play ‘‘Mary of Mag- 
dala” there is no real loss in the 
non-appearance of a Christ: he is suffi- 
ciently present in the visible effects on 
Judasand Mary. In‘‘La Samaritaine’’ 
the most moving scene is where the 
Samaritan woman (Sarah Bernhardt), 
appearing near the women in Sychar 
angrily planning to drive her from the 
city, kneels in the street asking their 
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forgiveness, winning them to her side, 
then rises up a prophetess, radiant, 
inspired, the visible effulgence of the 
prophet left at the well. 

Our latter-day Mary Magdalene 
affects no noticeable change in cos- 
tume; she is too much enraptured with 
her new life to think of such external 
symbolism ; her sacrifice is of her lover 
—of human to divine love. The new 
Miracle Play is thus always a tragedy. 
That for sin against a divine command 
there is no remission without death, is 
apparently the law under which the 
Magdalene is admitted to enlist on the 
stage the sympathies and admiration 
of our modern age. But now that 
these sacred themes have managed to 
recover their long-lost foothold on the 
stage, and to win some popularity, new 
developments may take place. 

Having witnessed sacred or Mir- 
acle Plays in various countries,— 
Brahman, Parsee, and Buddhist as well 
as Christian,— comparative study of 
them convinces me that in such dramas 
were originally shaped some of the 
most striking events afterwards written 
down in sacred books, and, as eventu- 
ally printed, accepted as literal history. 
Illustrations of this at present would 
carry me too far, and it is enough to 
say here that Mary Magdalene, in ap- 
pearing on the stage, returns to the 
place where she was born. The late 
Bishop of London once preached in 
St. Paul’s an able sermon in which he 
portrayed Jesus as surrounded by all 
the various types of human character, 
—among these ‘‘Mary Magdalene, the 
Penitent.” I wrote a brief note in 
the Westminster Gazette begging the 
Bishop to state the grounds on which 
Mary Magdalene had more reason for 
penitence than any other lady associ- 
ated with Jesus. The Bishop answered 
with a candid note admitting that there 
is nothing in the New Testament sug- 
gesting that Mary Magdalene had ever 
been immoral, ‘‘but,’’ he added, ‘‘it 
is an ancient Church tradition.’’ But 
if the excellent prelate with the 
—— types around him could 

ave reverted to his own prototype he 
would have probably found himself 
near ancient Alexandria in the second 
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century, his cathedral a tent, managing 
a show in which those ‘‘types’’ were 
moulded. But they may be remould- 
ed, and Art and Literature are already 
beginning to return to the theatre 
figures received from it of old in re- 
constructed form,—e. g., a new Mary 
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By HAMLIN 


THE three books on which the fame 
of Frank Norris already rests are these 
—‘‘McTeague,’’ ‘‘The Octopus,’’ and 
“The Pit.’’ ‘‘McTeague,’’ as its name 
implies, is an exhaustive study of two 
or three persons—one of which is a pro- 
found characterization. ‘‘The Octo- 
pus’ is a presentation of sociologic 
conditions in California, and ‘‘The 
Pit” is a social and sociologic study of 
Chicago. 

I began my acquaintance with Norris 
over the pages of “‘McTeague.”’ The 


amazing particularity and unfailing in- 


terest of this grim story led me to a 
belief that its author could do anything 
—even write a ‘‘Trilogy of Wheat.” 
Once a very wise and gentle man list- 
ened to a plan which involved several 
volumes—and at the end said quietly 
—very quietly: ‘‘Admirable—only be 
sure you don’t lose interest in your 
plan.’’ I thought of this when Norris 
outlined his scheme for the trilogy. 
It is to be forever incomplete, not 
because the author lost interest in its 
final volume, but because he is dead, 
and his master, Zola, is dead, and ‘‘ The 
Wolf’’ remains only a title in Norris’s 
last preface. 

In the place of this third volume we 
may set ‘‘McTeague’’—or rather it 
should come first, and ‘‘The Octopus’’ 
and ‘“‘The Pit’’ be moved up the line 
—for there is no need of apology in 
dealing with ‘‘McTeague. In it is 
some of the best work Norris ever did, 
and as a whole it stands as a sort of 
preparation work—a superb thesis on 
the individual, leading to a considera- 
tion of the sociologic—the epic. 

It is the study of a poor, badly 
equipped young man who painfully 
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Magdalene and a new Judas. The 
new Jesus, as yet disguised as Siddarta, 
or in impalpable visions, is, I believe, 
already prepared by the “‘higher criti- 
cism,’’ combined with modern human- 
itarianism, for a poetic and dramatic 
career. 


Frank Norris 
GARLAND 


gains a certain place in society and, 
struggling blindly and brutishly, fails 
to maintain it,—a lonely, harmless 
creature, dull, gross, and good-tem- 
pered, to whom law is a menace and 
poverty a never-absent, hellward- 
sloping gulf just at his, feet. He 
has. few helpers and no brethren, but 
has many enemies. He is at once 
tragic and comic. His history is of 
a kind with Daudet’s ‘‘Jack’’ and 
Flaubert’s ‘‘Madame Bovary,’’ [It is 
inexorable in its unrelenting lifelike- 
ness. It is one of the most masterly 
studies in our literature, but the reader 
is forced at the end to ask ‘‘Of what 
avail this study of ‘sad lives?’ for it 
does not even lead to a notion of social 
betterment.) It is gray, gray and cold, 
intone. It ends in a desert, with two 
of its chief characters locked in death- 
grapple. 

Norris’s interest was not that of the 
ethical teacher, the reformer who turns 
on thelight. He rejoiced in McTeague 
and Trina as terms in a literary theorem. 
Their sufferings lead to no conclusions. 
They are, in the book because they ap- 
pealed to his dramatic sense, his love 
for character. This book is without 
direct prototype. You may say it re- 
minds you of Flaubert in treatment, 
or of Zola in theme, but in reality it 
is without fellow. Its originality is 
unquestionable. There are flaws in it, 
but they do not seriously detract from 
its essential greatness. It is vital and 
compelling on every page. 

In ‘‘The Octopus” the intention is 
frankly sociologic. A map prefaces 
the story, a cast of characters is thrown 
upon a screen. The author is in the 
country and concerned with wide hori- 
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zons rippling with vast wheat-fields; he 
is dealing not with a few persons 
huddled into a flat, but with proud 
landowners in combination against a 
giant corporation. McTeague was a 
blind fighter, but the farmers in *‘The 
Octopus’”’ are immense land lords, 
oppressors in their own right, banding 
together for purely mercenary reasons; 
had they all been really fighting for 
life, as was the poor engineér turned 
tiller of the soil, the book would have 
been heart-wringing. In every chap- 
ter WHEAT is taken for the motive, the 
ever-recurring refrain. The impersonal 
is uppermost ; individuals are subordin- 
ated, inexorably crushed, or senselessly 
exalted as in life by blind forces, 

At times the attempt to apply the 
methods of Zola is too apparent. We 
weary of adjectives which seem to have 
been taken directly from ‘*La Terre.’’ 
The motive is too insistent, the imper- 
sonal ceases at times to interest. The 


use of the refrain is Wagnerian, but it 
loses in effect at times. . Perhaps it is 
not a trick, but it certainly is an artifice 


and legitimate enough. Reference to 
Trina and McTeague was often made 
in words to the same effect—in ‘‘The 
Octopus” the dead bride of Venamee, 
Hilma Tree, Annixter, Behrman are 
announced by almost exactly the same 
phrases—wonderfully good phrases too 
—precisely as Wotan and Siegfried are 
announced by the same trumpet flares, 
varied to the flow of the orchestral 
score. This gives unity to the struc- 
ture of the novel and produces a most 
vivid and powerful impression on the 
mind of the reader, but it also adds 
formality and fixedness — restricting 
free development. In the case of 
Magnus Derrick the artifice proved 
not merely ineffectual but practically 
impossible, for his was a dynamic char- 
acterization. He grew. Even Annix- 
ter (one of the most individual of all 
Norris’s characters) breaks away from 
his old self. The phrase departs so 


widely from the original that it ceases © 


to be recognized. 

I do not know that I object to this 
repetition, but I do consider the con- 
stant use of adjectives in the style of 
Hugoand Zolaadisfigurement. Their 
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use was a survival of his boyish idolatry 
of the two men who labored to make 
the French language something more 
than the mincing periphrasis of court 
intriguers. ‘‘McTeague” may be said 
to partake of the method of Balzac. 
‘**The Octopus”’ certainly was founded 
upon “‘Germinal’’ and ‘‘La Terre.” 
But there his indebtedness ceased—for 
McTeague, and Annixter and Trina 
and Derrick—for the throngs of mar- 
vellously realized characters in each of 
these books we are indebted to the 
keen eyes, the abounding insight, and 
the swift imagination of a born novel- 
ist. Norris studied life, or rather 
he absorbed it, without effort and 
without conscious design. ‘* Mc- 
Teague’ is a mine of inexhaustible 
riches of observation. A second or 
third reading gives increasing wonder 
as to how the boy acquired-so much 
knowledge. and so much discernment. 

It is not necessary to apologize at 
any point for Norris. It is not neces- 
sary in criticising some mistakes of 
judgment in ‘‘The Octopus’’ to say 
“‘He will become a great novelist.”’ 
He was a great novelist. ‘“‘The Oc- 
topus” is a bitter and sweeping ar- 
raignment of impersonal conditions — 
a sort of inexorable clash of forces, 
and while it rose higher on some 
sides than ‘‘Mc/feague,”’ it fell below 
it on others—but it showed Norris’s 
power in another way. It demon- 
strated his ability to transfer his scene 
as well as his-characters. He was not 
bound to the slums of San Francisco. 
As he knew Polk Street, so he seems 
to present the San Joaquin Valley and 
its life, and this knowledge stood him 
in full hand. His first novel was 
worthy of his great plan. It is fairly 
tremendous. 

He now permitted himself a greater 
display of power. He laid the scene 
of the second number of his Epic of the 
wheat in Chicago. But here again he 
knew his’ ground. His boyhood had 
been spent in the great city of the 
Wheat Pit. He knew certain ap, 
of it as the keen-eyed youth saw it, and 
he studied it later with definite purpose, 
with the eyes of the novelist, in prepa- 
ration for his last book, ‘‘The Pit.’’ I 
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saw a great deal of Norris during the 
time when this story was forming in 
his brain, and I confess I was more un- 
easy than he. He smoked his pipe 
and made merry and discussed every- 
thing else under the sun—and appeared 
quite at ease. He said he knew that 
it was, in a way, the most important 
test of his powers, and yet he seemed 
not to be taking pains. He appeared 
almost too confident of his powers. 
But ‘‘The Pit’’ is a worthy successor 
to ‘‘The Octopus.”’ It is sunnier and 
more hopeful than ‘‘McTeague,” 
and less cumbrous and set of form and 
phrase than ‘‘The Octopus.’’ It is, in 
fact, a superb study of Chicago on cer- 
tain well-defined sides. THE WHEAT 
is there, of course, by design, and is to 
my mind too much insisted upon, but 
the impersonal does not submerge 
nd dissolve the characterization. It is 
there as a sound, a wind in the trees, a 
reminder, but the characters move to 
and fro, acting and reacting on each 
other, quite freely, quite naturally. 
he great speculator, Jadwip, i 










y to be put beside 
Laura Dearborn, if 
she has not the subtlety of emotional 
experience of Mr. Howells’s Marcia 
Gaylord, is quite as vital. She does 
not convince at all points, but as a 
whole she is Norris’s most important 
study of a woman. 

“The Pit” does not pretend to be a 


society story of Chicago,—and it is un- 
duly bleak on that side,—but as a pre- 
sentation of the strong forces finding 
expression in its business centres it is 
thus far unrivalled. 


Henry Fuller’s 
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**Cliff Dwellers’’ is its worthiest com- 
panion-piece. The projected final vol- 
ume, ‘‘The Wolf,’’ would have been 
a more difficult problem than either 
of those preceding it, for it not merely 
prospectively dealt with foreign mate- 
rial, but it involved a succession of inci- 
dents rather than a dramatic clashing 
of interests. Norris would have writ- 
ten it had he lived, but its working- 
out offered peculiar dangers, it seems 
to me. 

Thus far the reader will get only the 
grim side of Norris, but in ‘* Blix,” 
fortunately, is the author as his inti- 
mate friends knew him, boyish, fun- 
loving. He was the best company in 
the world. His eyes glowed with 
humor. His face shone with roguery 
and good cheer. - His antic manner was 
never coarse, and his jocular phrases 
were framed in unexpected ways. He 
was always and constantly interest- 
ing, and to be in his company was to 
find the world better worth while. 

Youth makes a savage realist, for 
youth has boundless hope and exulta- 
tion in itself. When a man begins to 
doubt his ability to reform, to change 
by challenge, he softens, he allows him- 
self to pity. Norris in ‘‘The Pit” is 
more genial, that is to say, more- 
mature, than in ‘“‘ McTeague” and ‘* The 
Octopus.”’ He was thirty-two and 
successful. He was entering on a 
less inexorable period. He was not 
written out, as perhaps Stephen Crane 
was; on the contrary, his mind was 
glowing with imagery. His ideal 
were fine, his life without stain, and 
his small shelf of books will stand high 
in the library of American fiction. 














The Académie Goncourt 






By EDMUND GOSSE 


So much interest is taken just now 
in literary Academies that it would be 
almost unseemly to fail to record the 
fact that the Goncourt Academy, after 
the most painful litigious vicissitudes 
and the attacks ‘‘of envy and of igno- 
rance,’’ in Cowley’s phrase, has posi- 
tively sailed safe into haven at last, and 
is part and parcel of constituted French 
society. After six years in the law 
courts—during the course of which one 
fears that a good deal of the academic 
capital must have been squandered— 
the Council of State has decided that 
‘‘the Literary Society founded by MM. 
de Goncourt”’ is of public utility, and 
may accept the important legacy. The 
circumstance is one which is sure of a 
place in the history of letters. Very 
soon after the death of his brother Jules 
in 1870, Edmond de Goncourt started 
the idea of a monument to his memory. 
He himself was a bachelor; he grew 
more lonely as he grew older, he hated 
the French Academy, which had ig- 
nored him, and he wished to put off 
the evil day when he would no longer 
be spoken of in the newspapers. He 
began to dream, one forgets how many 
years ago, of a rival to the French 
Academy, an ‘‘Académie d’Auteuil.’’ 

He. perceived, what makers of similar 
bodies in England seem to ignore, that 
you must have endowment before you 
can have an Academy. He saw the 
unredeemed absurdity of an institute 
of academicians devoid of revenues. 
He was well off, and he saved his 
money; he was a wise collector, who 
kept ahead: of the fashion, and guided 
it. What with his investments and 
with his works of art, he died a wealthy 
man, and he devoted his entire fortune 
to the establishment of the literary 
society which was to hand his name 
down to posterity by the side of that 
of Richelieu. He amused his later 


years by incessantly remodelling and 
tinkering this his pet scheme, and his 
alterations, in successive amateur codi- 
cils, were so many and so perplexing 
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that they went near to giving the law- 
yers a chance of wrecking the entire 
adventure. He left nothing uncertain; 
he laid down the constitution, nomi- 
nated the original members, defined 
their duties, and excluded occupations 
which he thought unsuitable. For ex- 
ample, as a mark of disdain for the 
French Academy, the Académie Gon- 
court is forbidden to engage in the dis- 
cussion of grammar, to make any sort 
of dictionary, to lay down laws of pub- 
lic taste, or to give prizes for the en- 
couragement of virtue. 

What it is to do is not less clearly 
laid down. Its members—there are to 
be only ten of them—are to meet and 
dine together once a month; each is to 
receive an annual income of £250; 
and all are to combine in conferring a 
prize of £200 every year on a book 
which shall be a work of real literary 
merit, of ‘‘écriture artiste.”’ There is 
no place for dzblia a biblia in the Aca- 
démie Goncourt. -It is instituted for 
friendly conversation, and for the en- 
couragement of a defined province of 
French literature. Edmond de Gon- 
court was a man of narrow and pas- 
sionate sympathies. He did not enjoy 
poetry and he hated criticism ; accord- 
ingly there are to be no critics and no 
poets in his Academy. There are to 
be only novelists, and these are to be 
of a very peculiar and limited school. 
Thus, of course, if the body is to retain 
life, much will have to be relaxed. It 
cannot fill its ranks all down the cen- 
turies with novelists who precisely fulfil 
Goncourt’s exacting definitions. He 
was the leader of a certain school of 
realistic preciosity which enjoyed an 
immense influence, and which did, we 
need not doubt, a great deal of service 
to French literature; but it is not likely 
to last forever. It is already, and toa 
surprising degree, on the decline. 

Goncourt’s Academy would have 
been a most distinguished little body 
if it could have been carried out on 
the lines which he originally sketched. 
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But Flaubert, the obvious first presi- 
dent, died early, and was followed by 
Maupassant, while Alphonse Daudet 
scarcely outlived the founder. Zola 
apostatized and went cap in hand to 
the other Academy; him Edmond de 
Goncourt angrily struck off the list. 
He grew discouraged at last, and 
failed to fill up /acune, so that when the 
Academicians held their first solemn 
meeting (on April 7, 1900) only seven 
of them were left. These were MM. 
Gustave Geffroy, Léon Hennique, J. 
K.Huysmans, Paul Margueritte, Octave 
Mirbeau, and the brothers Justin Boex 
and Joseph Henri Boex (who call them- 
selves Rosny). M. Huysmans, cer- 
tainly the best-known among these 
names, was elected president, and M. 
Paul Margueritte secretary. They 
completed their number by the election 
of M. Elémir Bourges, M. Lucien Des- 
caves, and M. Léon’ Daudet; then 
they were swallowed up again by that 
litigation from which they are now 
happily and finally released. 

With the exception of M. Léon 
Daudet, these gentlemen are not very 
young. Few of them, I think, will see 
fifty again, although none have yet 
seen sixty. Without resembling one 
another closely in detail, they have a 
certain likeness in their common lean- 
ing to the fantastic side of realism, in 
their enthusiastic study of the art of 
writing, in their comparative indiffer- 
ence tothe public. One amongst them 
—M. Paul Margueritte—has lately be- 
come extremely popular and widely 
read. The other Academy —that of 
the Forty—will certainly be tempting 
him away, and we may see him torn 
between two ambitions. The rest are 
writers of various talent; M. Elémir 
Bourges being the least known, per- 
haps, but certainly not the least gifted 
and extraordinary. On the whole, the 
names represent not exactly a clique, 
but a group of allied ‘‘sets,’’ a sort of 
Cave of Adullam in French fiction. 
Somebody said that the Goncourts 
were the‘‘talons-rouges”’ of naturalism. 
Well, their Academy may be vaguely 
described as composed of younger 
“‘talons - rouges,’’ and that is what 


they wished it to be. 
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The parallel between living English 
and French fiction is: too uncertain 
to enable us to conceive an Acadé- 
mie Goncourt in England. But one 
may entertain one’s self by fancying 
what would have happened if it had 
been instituted and endowed amongst 
us. Imagine the seven original acade- 
micians convoked in 1900. I see them 
in my mind’s eye: Mr. Conrad, Mr. 
George Gissing, Mr. Robert Hichens, 
Mr. George Moore, ‘‘Mark Ruther- 
ford,’” Mr. Wells, and Mr. Zangwill. 
Mr. Wells is chosen president, and 
then they proceed to elect three more 
members to make their number com- 
plete. After a really delightful con- 
ference, and the emission of some 
amazing paradoxes, the scrutiny would 
be made, with, shall we say, this re- 
sult: Mr. Bernard Capes, Mr. Arthur 
Morrison, Mr. Benjamin Swift? Would 
that not be a very amusing little 
**académie des talons-rouges Anglais’’? 
From several points of view the 
constitution of the Goncourt Academy, 
now it is an actual fact, is very interest- 
ing. In the first place, it is richly en- 
dowed, and, as I have said, the first 
requisite is money, for academicians 
grow upon every bush, but funds are 
essential. Then it is pleasing to ob- 
serve that this society is intensely and 
fanatically literary. There is no ques- 
tion here of the enlightened peer, of 
the amiable statesman, or of the uni- 
versally endowed lawyer. The com- 
pany is small, and it is composed of 
experts. Then the scope of it, instead 
of endeavoring to include all depart- 
ments of literature, is jealously re- 
stricted to one. This, at all events, is 
a curious experiment. In England, 
any scheme of the kind would fail, be- 
cause we should wish to include every- 
thing and everybody, and because we 
should quail at every turn before the 
authority of office. Let us watch the 
Académie Goncourt with interest, to 
see what it does, what it rewards, and 
along what lines it pursues its course. 
But with what far more eager interest 
the ghost of Edmond de Goncourt 
must be leaning out of whatever 
Olympus it has reached, to follow the 
fate of its extraordinary bantling! 
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By BURTON J. HENDRICK 


THE teaching force of Yale Univer- 
sity has produced many books, but 
thus far few books that the general 
public seems to care greatly to read. 
Probably college professors and in- 
structors are impelled more than the 
majority of men by the vanity of 


authorship, and authorship along some- . 


what restricted lines. The vast ag- 
gregation of text-books turned out 
every year is one of the most appalling 
features of the present literary market, 
and the proportion of sinners upon the 
Yale faculty is in direct ratio to the 
importance of the institution and the 
number of young men. who become 
immediately available as a purchasing 
public. Meanwhile the university is 
obliged to submit quietly to many 
aspersions upon its general indifference 
to more humane letters, especially as 
compared with its famous Massachu- 
setts rival and the ‘‘atmosphere of 
culture’” which is vaguely supposed 
to envelop it. Harvard, for example, 
has plenty and to spare in Lowell, 
Holmes, Emerson, Longfellow—as a 
professor if not as a graduate,—and the 
rest of the famous Cambridge galaxy ; 
while Yale has not yet recovered from 
the habit early acquired of expelling 
its undergraduates—James Fenimore 
Cooper, for example—who gave prom- 
ise of literary fame. It is true that 
N. P. Willis, ‘‘our own Percival,’’ and 
the genial philosopher of Edgewood 
were permitted to round out their 
academic years without incurring the 
usual penalty of literary precocious- 
ness; but even these notable excep- 
tions have not been able to restore the 
eighteenth-century reputation of the 
place as a favorite haunt of the muses. 
At a recent Alumni dinner Mr. Ed- 
mund C. Stedman, in speaking of his 
undergraduate career, said that his 
most vivid recollection of Dr. Larned, 
the one English professor of his day, 
was that he had a distinct aversion to 
poetry and did all he could to dissuade 
him from that unprofitable avocation ; 


and the memories of too many Yale 
graduates are of a similar kind. 
However, all this is more or less 
ancient history; English literature is 
studied at Yale to-day, and there are 
Yale professors who, far from discoura- 
ging the poetical meditations of -under- 
graduates, have been guilty of such 
genial shortcomings themselves. There 
are several fine literary spirits in the 
faculty; men who are not satisfied 


with simply adding to the perpetual. 


stream of professional text-books, but 
are disposed to dabble occasionally in 
mere literature themselves. There are 
one or two who can do both wonder- 
fully well—such, for example, as Pro- 
fessor Thomas R. Lounsbury, the 
doyen of the literary instructors at 
Yale. There are many who believe 
that Professor Lounsbury has been 
hiding his literary light under a 
bushel all these years. The profes- 
sion of teaching, even under the most 
favorable circumstances, can hardly 
be regarded as a congenial occupa- 
tion for a genuinely literary spirit; 
for there is something in the aver- 
age college undergraduate, with his 
delightful ignorance, his too frequent 
indifference and obtuseness to what 
is fine in literature and art that 
makes the existence of the literary 
instructor a somewhat uphill affair. 
There is considerable noise in educa- 
tional circles these days about the 
teaching of English literature not, as 
has been too much the custom in the 
past, as a science, but as an art; and 
without too much disparaging the 
practicability of the attempt, attention 
may at least be called to the many 


things that stand in the way of its © 


success. Professor Lounsbury’s po- 
sition perhaps has been more un- 
fortunate than that of the average 
instructor. His pupils, in the main, 
have not been drawn from what might 
be called the undergraduate literary 
classes; but from a technical school. 
His life as a teacher has been given up 
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to instilling into minds occupied more 
or less with the problems of mathe- 
matics and engineering, an apprecia- 
tion of the nimble humor of Chaucer 
or the broad humanity of Shakespeare. 
He has thus had an especially favor- 
able opportunity of refuting the pessi- 
mistic theory of literature-teaching 
outlined above; and has taken every 
advantage of it. That his task has 
not been an uncongenial one is evi- 
denced from the fact that his spirit, in 
spite of nearly thirty years’ teaching, 
has lost none of its freshness or enthu- 
siasm; and that his efforts have not 
been thrown away’ is evidenced from 
the affection with which his pupils 
look back upon their experience with 
him—an affection that recognizes not 
only the courtly consideration which 
they ever met wifh at his hands but the 
lasting benefits received. 

The intellectual world knows Profes- 
sor Lounsbury as one of the rarest 
scholars of this generation; as a man 
who has understood as few men have 
understood the mother tongue and its 
history, and who has written upon it 
with a clearness and a pungency in 
every way worthy of the subject. 
Others are better qualified than the 
present writer, however, to assign Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury his final position as 
a literary scholar. It is with him as a 
teacher, as an inspiring force in the 
classroom, that these few words are 
concerned, It was one’s privilege, 
while a graduate student at Yale, to 
visit Professor Lounsbury one after- 
noon a week with three or four others, 
at his modest home in New Haven, 
under the pretence of electing his 
graduate course in Chaucer. Nomi- 
nally this was a bona fide classroom 
exercise, of which a rigid accounting 
was to be kept, the results of which 
were to be laid formally before the 
great university powers to assist them 
in determining the candidate’s quali- 
fication for a certain graduate degree. 
It would have been difficult to detect 
in Professor Lounsbury’s compact little 
library, however, any of the essentials 
of the classroom; or in the Professor 
himself any of the traditional attributes 
of the pedagogue. The experience is 
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remembered only as one delightful con- 
versation — in which Professor Louns- 
bury, of course, did most of the talking 
—on one of the most delightful figures 
in literature. If Professor Lounsbury 
is more at home in one English author 
than another—which is doubtful—it is 
Chaucer, and no English student sees 
Chaucer who does not see him through 
his eyes. We all remember Charles 
Lamb’s friend who saw little in Chau- 
cer except some strange ‘‘indifferent 
spelling’’; and there are indeed so 
many things in his text to attract the 
graimarian that such a course is too 
likely to degenerate into mere linguistic 
technicalities. Professor Lounsbury, 
however, has caught too happily the 
spirit of his master not to approach 
him in any than a broad Chaucerian 
way. That same good nature, kindly 
humor, and shrewd common-sense that 
make this earliest of English poets 
such a delightful companion are re- 
flected in Professor Lounsbury’s inter- 
pretation of him. The Professor, also 
like his author, has a keen sense of 
controversy. It is owing to this that 
his learning is a great delight to him, 
for it enables him to shatter more than 
one far-fetched theory and to prick no 
end of cheap pedantic bubbles. 

The facts in Professor Lounsbury’s 
life are few and, on the surface, unim- 
portant. He was born in Ovid, New 
York, in 1838, and, after fitting for col- 
lege in his native town, entered Yale 
in 1855, being graduated in 1859. The 
three following years he spent in New 
York, as an assistant in the prepara- 
tion of Appleton’s ‘‘New American 
Cyclopedia.”” In 1862 he joined the 
126th New York State Volunteers and 
served to the end of the war. In 1870 
he became instructor in English in the 
Sheffield Scientific School, and the 
next year was appointed professor. 
He published his well-known “‘ History 
of the English language’ in 1879, anew 
edition, practically rewritten, having 
been published in 1894. His other 
works, exclusive of numerous contri- 
butions to periodical literature, in- 
clude: ‘‘James Fenimore Cooper,’’ a 
biography contributed to the American 
Men of Letters Series; ‘‘Studies in 
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Chaucer,’ 
tions of Chaucer’s ‘‘Hous of Fame’’ 


three large volumes; edi- 


and ‘‘Parlement of Foules.’’ He is 
now seeing through the press a series 
of volumes dealing with Shakespearian 
controversies. In enumerating his ac- 
complishments mention should also be 
made of the fact that he is an excep- 
tional tennis-player—probably, indeed, 
having no near rival in the Yale faculty 
at the sport. 

The Yale literary man who is most 
immediately associated with the Yale 
campus, of course, is Professor Henry 
A. Beers. It is a field which Professor 
Beers has unobtrusively made his own. 
Nor is the Yale campus, with its pen- 
sive elm trees, its old Brick Row, and 
its innumerable suggestions of the 
past, a dwelling-place without interest 
or charm. The multitudinous con- 
cerns of undergraduate life, the con- 
stant interplay of character in its most 
plastic state, the unceasing come-and- 
go of the young men themselves, above 
all the thousand memories which are 
part and parcel of the academic atmos- 
phere,—-all these influences tend to 
make the professor’s life less humdrum 
than the general public believes. Pro- 
fessor Beers, during thirty years, the 
larger part of which he has spent upon 
the Yale campus, has seen the univer- 
sity grow from its brick-row stage to 
its present proportions, but he has 
surely not participated in the luxurious 
modes of living which are supposed to 
have accompanied that growth. His 
study, on the third floor of Farnam 
Hall, is still one of the most divert- 
ing curiosities of the college, for the 
author of ‘‘The Ways of Yale’’ does 
not require the inspiration of elegant 
bric-a-brac and overpowering tapes- 
tries. His writing is done principally 
upon an old kitchen table, literally on 
its last legs, and the well crammed 
book-case behind it resembles nothing 
so much as the Leaning Tower of Pisa. 
The floor is guiltless of covering of any 
kind, and the walls are unadorned with 
the art treasures which some of his 
contemporaries find indispensable to 
their work. Indeed, if those who are 
prone to criticise the growing material- 
ism of the college should take a peep 
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into his sanctum, they might conclude 
that there was still an opportunity for 
plain living and high thinking at Yale. 

Hundreds of Yale men look back- 
ward affectionately to this roughly fur- 
nished room in Farnam Hall, for it is 
the sanctuary from which they have 
gained the finest inspiration of their 
college course. And it is in this room 
that Professor Beers does his most 
effectual work. He is one of the most 
approachable men on the Yale faculty ; 
in every way a congenial spirit and a 
bon enfant ; one of the few professors 
who can throw aside the conventional 
trappings of the scholar, and meet his 
undergraduate friends as man to man. 
It therefore happens that many of the 
finest young men at Yale, especially 
those of literary bent, find their steps 
gravitating in the most natural way 
towards the little unfurnished room 
in Farnam College. And there is 
something delightful in these personal 
relations between Professor Beers and 
his undergraduate friends. They are 
especially stimulating in an age that 
bewails the decadence of the art of con- 
versation; for Professor Beers, as hun- 
dreds of Yale men know by experience, 
can talk. His conversation is con- 
stantly lighted up by a quiet humor, 
by a unique and picturesque way of 
looking at men and events. His read- 
ing, especially in the unfrequented by- 
ways of literature, comes delightfully 
into play; and his wide acquaintance 
with the literary men of the present 
day, as well as with those of a genera- 
tion of which we are gradually losing 
sight, supplies him with an inexhaust- 
ible source of anecdote. He is some- 
thing of an authority upon Yale life 
of the past forty years; is a charming 
gossip and discourses pleasantly upon 
the innumerable ‘‘ personages”’ who 
during his own time have added to the 
attractiveness of life in the old college 
town. 

His experiences at Yale, and the 
extent to which his alma mater has 
influenced his character, are evidenced 
in Professor Beers’s books. His col- 
lege writings are unambitious enough, 
and as yet he has been uncontaminated 
by that ignis fatuus of American 
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literature—the great American ‘‘ Tom 
Brown.”’ He has done several things, 
however, which may well serve as a 
substitute until an American Thomas 
Hughes bridges this melancholy hiatus 
in American letters. He has written 
delightfully about the Yale of his 
undergraduate days—about the old 
Brick Row, the fence, the wooden 
spoon, and the Thanksgiving Jubilee. 
The old-time rushes at Hamilton Park, 
the long walks about the New Haven 
suburbs, to the Judges’ Cave, to East 
Rock, to Edgewood, careless after- 
noons spent in lolling about the east 
and west shores, with perhaps a sail to 
the Thimble Islands, to dream of mer- 
maids and Captain Kidd and his elusive 
treasures; the endless blessings of 
‘‘Chumlock”’ and eating clubs,— all 
these memories of undergraduate days 
are now associated by hundreds of Yale 
men with Professor Beers’s name. 
Yale has changed, indeed, since the 
days of the consulship of Plancus; but 
Professor Beers still finds time to in- 
dulge in the old familiar pleasures. 
His heart is still close to nature, and 
he enjoys a walk upon the wooded-hills 


surrounding New Haven or a sail upon 
the Sound as much as in the old under- 


graduate days. It is frequently re- 
marked at Yale that it is useless to 
seek Professor Beers in the recitation 
room during the early spring after- 
noons. His classes enjoy an unusual 
quota of ‘‘ cuts” on these occasions, 
and though the precise reason. is not 
ascertained, it is shrewdly suspected 
that the bracing air has been too great 
a temptation for the genial Professor. 
With the exception of these pardon- 
able remissions of duty, Professor Beers 
has held for years the attention of the 
leading literary men of Yale every 
afternoon in the rear room of the old 
Lyceum—now among the late departed 
of the university buildings. The most 
noticeable feature of his lectures is that 
the attendance is small. Inthe average 
Yale professor this would be a fearful 
sign of unpopularity; but not so with 
. the head of the English department. 

Professor Beers sees nothing attractive 
in a crowded recitation room; nothing 
would more severely hamper his work. 
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Nor does he court the popularity that 
is so essential to the happiness of many 
of his fellow-professors. He does not 
seek his pupils; they invariably seek 
him. He prefers to surround himself 
with a few choice spirits; men who are 
attracted purely by the love of liter- 
ature, and who respond readily to the 
fine things in poetry and art. With 
these his recitations become, . rather, 
informal discussions; and to men of 
this kind, men whom—in a literary 
sense—he knows that he can trust, the’ 
richness of his own nature readily un- 
folds itself. ' 

Professor Beers is still in the prime 
of life. He is now in his fifty-seventh 
year, having been born at Buffalo, New 
York, July 2, 1847. The larger part 
of his life,» before he came to Yale, 
was spent at Hartford, Connecticut. 
There he prepared for college at the 
public high school. He entered Yale 
in 1865 and was graduated, after run- 
ning the gauntlet: of all the honors of 
a successful undergraduate course, in 
1869. He then studied law in New 
York, and was admitted to the Bar in 
1870. Hespent a certain part of the 
two years succeeding graduation in 
New Haven, keeping in close touch 
with the university. In 1871 he gave 
up his law studies, to accept a call to 
his alma mater as tutor in. English 
literature. In 1874 he was advanced 
to an assistant professorship and be- 
came a full professor in 1881. He had 
done a large amount of writing during 
his college days, notably a number of 
humorous poems dealing with under- 
graduate life, written in imitation of 
the old English ballads, which had had 
a wide circulation in the public press. 
One of these, ‘‘Ye Laye of Ye Wood- 
peckore,’’ was a special favorite of the 
reading public, and was honored by 
having its authorship attributed to 
several well-known hands. Soon after 
his installation in New Haven he began 
to contribute poems and sketches to 
several periodicals, and became one of 
the earliest members of the Authors’ 
Club, New York. His stories soon 
began to find their way into the lead- 
ing magazines and in 1885 he pub- 
lished perhaps his choicest literary 
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work, ‘‘The Thankless Muse,’’ a vol- Prague, containing a copy of his ‘*Car- 
ume of poems. This book, which has ¢amon,”’ translated into Czech. In 
not been fully appreciated by the 1894 his stories, including ‘‘ Split 
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American reading public, has obtained -Zephyr,’’ were collected into a volume 
a more adequate recognition in Eng- under the title of ‘‘ The Suburban 
land; and one of Professor Beers’s Pastoral,’’ which was soon followed by 
most interesting possessions is a copy ‘‘The Ways of Yale.’’ In addition to 
of the Lumir, a literary journal of these he has done a large amount of 
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the routine work that falls to the lot 
of the average college professor; has 
edited ‘‘A Century of American Lit- 
erature,’’ and ‘‘Selections from Co- 
leridge.” His ‘‘ Initial Studies in 
American Literature’’ and ‘* From 
Chaucer to Tennyson’’ have been 
widely adopted as text-books. His 
most ambitious work is ‘‘The English 
Romantic Movement.” His life of N. 
P. Willis, in the ‘‘American Men of 
Letters Series,” unfortunately did not 
please the Willis family, but has met 
with a warmer reception from the read- 
ing public. It is interesting not only 
as a true portrait and a just appreciation 
of arather unsatisfactory subject, but 
as a lively description of the world of 


American letters in its 
bib-and-tucker stage. 
Mr. William Henry 
Bishop is an instructor 
in modern languages 
in the Sheffield Scien- 
tific School.* In the 
public mind, however, 
he is probably rarely 
associated with the 
Yale campus. The 
greater part of his life 
has been spent far from 
New Haven, and he is 
thought of rather in 
connection with the 
green baize of Monte 
Carlo oravillain South- 
ern France than the 
academic groves of 
Yale. Mr. Bishop is 
such a lively person- 
ality, and has written 
so entertainingly upon 
a variety of subjects— 
not, however, includ- 
ing Yale life—that it is 
difficult to imagine him 
settling down content- 
edly to ordinary class- 
room work. And yet 
in spite of the fact that 
he has drifted far away, 
mentally at least, from 
the scene of his early 
successes, the author 
of ‘‘Detmold’’ comes 
honestly by his Yale 
associations. He is di- 
rectly descended from old Connecticut 
stock, John Bishop of Guilford and 
Governor James Bishop, of the New 
Haven Colony, having been among his 
more distinguished ancestors; and he is 
also descended from Jacob Heminway, 
the first and for several months the only 
student of Yale College. Mr. Bishop 
himself was graduated from Yale, after 
a successful undergraduate course, in 
1868; but he evidently believed that 
Connecticut was a good place to come 
from, for he at once: plunged into 
journalism in the West, and later en- 
gaged in general literary work in New 


*Since this was written Mr. Bishop has resigned his in- 
structorship at Yale to accept an appointment as United 
States Consul at Genoa. 


Randall, New Haven 
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York. After making a name for him- 
self, both here and abroad, as a novel- 
ist and a traveller, Mr. Bishop, in the 
fall of 1893, returned to New Haven, 
became a member of the teaching 
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best things have been done since his 
formal connection with the university. 

In his New Haven home, Mr. 
Bishop has displayed a love of the 
picturesque and the unusual in every 


PROFESSOR THOMAS R. LOUNSBURY 


force of the Sheffield Scientific School, 
and, in the last eight years, has divided 
his time between general writing and 
teaching the Romance languages. His 
classroom work, however, has not had 
the too common effect of wearing away 
his literary ambition, for several of his 


way worthy of the author of ‘‘The 
House Hunter in Europe.’’ Soon 
after his arrival in New Haven he es- 
tablished himself in a small two-story 
structure on High Street—a building 
which for years had done excellent 
service as a bakery. This bakery Mr. 
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Bishop and his wife, with a few deft 
touches, metamorphosed .into an up- 
to-date literary home; and in it they 
have entertained many distinguished 
visitors to the university—among them 
Ferdinand Brunetiére, editor of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, who had pre- 
viously done Mr. Bishop the honor of 
having his ‘‘Choy Susan’’ translated 
into French and published in his fa- 
mous magazine. This house was filled 
with mementos of its occupants’ wan- 
derings in two worlds—a portrait of 
Fréderic Mistral, a gift from the famous 
Provencal poet, and inscribed with his 
own hand, ex bono remembranco, to Mr. 
Bishop,— numerous sketches of his 
travels in Mexico and southern Europe, 
done with his own hand. His Euro- 
pean friends were represented by the 
large number of gift books in the little 
working room upstairs—a copy of ‘‘El 
Maestrante’’ from Amados Palacio 
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Valdes, given as a pucba de am- 
istad, according to the inscrip- 
tion on the fly-leaf, ‘‘Miau’’ 
from Perez Galdos, and a copy 
of ‘‘ Les Rois en Exil’’ from Al- 
phonse Daudet, whom Mr. 
Bishop visited in the top-story 
Paris apartment in which he 
died. Mr. Bishop’s little bak- 
ery, indeed, had become such a 
charming home that it was a 
severe shock to his feelings 
when the college authorities, 
of all persons in the world, de- 
molished the whole thing, with 
one fell swoop, in order to make 
room for an addition to one of 
the college buildings. 

Mr. Bishop has been known 
to Yale under-graduates as a 
helpful literary friend. Though 
he did not teach literature he 
did a great deal of missionary 
work among the young men in 
whom his interest was so keen. 
He would even listen with 
patience to the lucubrations of 
the first-year poet ; and thepost- 
graduate novelist, with a heavy 
roll under his arm, was not turned away 
from his door without a crumb of com- 
fort. It seems strange to many, indeed, 
that a man so familiar with the ways of 
modern literature and the difficulty of 
earning one’s bread with pen and ink 
should be so interested in the literary 
development of undergraduates. But 
Mr. Bishop is a great believer in 
fiction, and he likes to see a young 
man try his hand; he does not con- 
tinually hold up the warning finger 
and say, ‘“‘Don’t.’’ He also has the 
advantage, which too many teachers 
of literature lack, of being able to 
teach by example; he not only knows 
how it should be done, but can actually 
doit. Yale might have dispensed with 
many of her learned faculty, therefore, 
before affording to lose so healthy and 
delightful an influence among young 
men as Mr. Bishop. 
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By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


THE past year of grace has seen 
no ngw planets swing into the poetic 
firmament; nor has it noted the ad- 
vent of any clear-shining lesser stars. 
This, then, it might be said, were a fit- 
ting time to give voice to the old cry, 
—‘‘Pan is dead!’’ Yet would this ex- 
clamation be no more true to-day than 
it was in decades gone. A Keats may 
be in the very act of trying his first 
reed, and there are those still with us, 
both here and beyond the seas, not 
unworthy to wear the bay, albeit the 
number of leaves that should be appor- 
tioned for the various wreaths may be 
a suggestive theme for discussion. Of 
the living, later; a few words at the out- 
set, of one ‘‘lately strayed from mortal 
ways.” 

Although Ellery Channing was still 
‘“marrying rhymes’’ no longer ago 
than last year, the mention of his 
name evokes a past remote enough to 
be populous with shadows. A school- 
fellow of Motley, for a brief time a 
college classmate of Lowell, a friend 
of Emerson, Channing not only out- 
lived them, but all his other associates 
of youth and early manhood as well. 
Journalist, scholar, philosopher, he was 
first, last, and always a poet, and yet 
surely poet never wrote who received 
less popular recognition than he! 
From five or six published volumes, 
and from a large number of unpub- 
lished manuscripts, Mr. F. B. Sanborn 
has selected the material for the me- 
morial edition of his friend’s poems, 
whereto he has added a sympathetic 
memoir. No criticism can be made of 
the work of the editor unless it be that 
he has chosen too sparingly. Chan- 
ning was far from being a great poet; 
indeed, his position is not high among 
those dwelling several degrees below 
the crest of Olympus; but he did 
possess a spark of the fire divine, and 
deserved vastly more appreciation than 
he ever received. A scorn of revision 
and a tendency to overproduction are 
regarded by Mr. Sanborn as the poet’s 


besetting sins. Little of carelessness, 
however, is to be noted in the pieces 
which appear in the ‘Poems of Sixty- 
Five Years.’’* They have not the high 
lustre of much of the verse of the pres- 
ent, to be sure; they are quiet iri color- 
ing, restful, and serene, with only now 
and again an illuminating flash like a 
ray of sunlight suddenly touching a 
dull landscape. Surely he should not 
be quite forgotten who could write: 


Thy music shall the sunset star 
Tune spherally in liquid light ; 
Thy jewelled couch the South inbar 

Within the curtains of her night ! 


Through a perusal of Mr. Johnson’s 
collected ‘‘Poems’’ + (‘substantially all 
the serious verse written during the 
past twenty years ’’) we are enabled to 
hazard a guess as to his ultimate place 
among our poets. It is not asa shaper 
of blank verse, we fancy, that he will 
be most highly esteemed, though his 
efforts in this direction are sustained 
and admirable; nor as a sonneteer, 
though he has a firm grip upon this 
form of composition; nor as a balladist, 
though his ‘‘Dewey at Manila’’ pos- 
sesses vigor and spirited movement; 
nor yet as a writer of odes, although he 
has apostrophized Greece in a series of 
exalted stanzas. It is as a lyrist that 
he seems likely to fill the largest place. 
His lyrics are far more than felicitous. 
They are full, many of them, of an 
enduring charm. They are often as 
delicately wrought as a piece of Ve- 
netian glass. They are charged with 
sentiment, and breathe. tenderness. 
Perhaps the highest, clearest note is 
touched in the ‘Italian Rhapsody,”’ 
but simpler pieces, like ‘Love in the 
Calendar,’’ ‘“The Dread before Great 
Joy,” and “‘Love the Conqueror Came 
to Me,”’ contain a more universal ap- 
peal. To have written poems like 
these, and several others of kindred 


By Ellery Channing. 
Store Underwood Johnson. The Cen- 
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feeling, is to have done a noble service 
in the cause of song. 

‘* Beware who ventureth!”” Has 
not the sonnet-maker been thus ad- 
monished? And yet we have almost 
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Painter’s Moods’’* are to be found 
one hundred and fifteen sonnets. The 


themes are varied,— nature, poetry, 
art, many of the phases and emotions 
Why has not Mr. Crownin- 


of life. 


MR. JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 
(After the portrait by Mr. T. C. Steele) 


daily ocular proof that the admonish- 
ment daunts not the would-be moulder 
of the most difficult of all the fixed 
forms of verse,—the most difficult to 
fashion in its perfection. In ‘“‘A 


shield been more successful? Here are 
noble thoughts; here are high ideals, 
but their presentation is laborious. 


*‘*A Painter’s Moods.” By Frederic Crowninshield. 
Dodd, Mead & Company. $2.00. 
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Has the artist-poet studied false mod- 
els? Is his conception of the sonnet 
faulty? Why else should he persist so 
frequently in connecting the octave 
and the sestet, in running over so 
many of his lines, in breaking them so 


near the beginning? His sonnets are 
often pictorial, but they are not plas- 
tic; rarely do they sweep on, sustained 
and melodious, to the close. Fine lines 
there are, and striking figures, witness: 
A holy, righteous cause doth wildly flare 
From peak to peak its answering dagger-flame. 


MR. ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON 


Yet the search for the ‘‘one perfect 
pearl’”’ is long, though possibly not 
vain, for in ‘‘Ah, What a Song!’’ we 
discover much of what we miss in so 
many of the sonnets,—that on-rush, 
that flow, that harmonious fusing of 


eee Ve 
Albert Bigelow Paine 


sound and idea without which no son- 
net can rank high. 


We can recall three living poets 
who have written memorably of the 
sea,—Swinburne, Kipling, and Bliss 
Carman. To them a fourth should be 
added, Mr. L. Frank Tooker. Fresh- 
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ness, breadth of horizon, the sharp 
tang of the brine, the moan and thun- 
der of the surge,—these are to be found 
in Mr. Tooker’s lines.* They are lines 
that take close hold upon the imagina- 
tion; they grip one; they are the real 
thing. The poet has caught the lure 
of the ocean; 


Day and night I have heard it, 


hesays. To him it is compelling, and 
he makes the reader feel the calling 
rapture. His pictures are vivid, and 
at times intense. ‘‘The Last Fight’’ 
may be cited as a masterpiece of its 
kind, carrying with it a grim thrill in 
its idealized realism. And Mr. Tooker 
can sing of other matters besides those 
that concern the sea (of nature, of love, 
of legendry) with melody, sometimes 
with gayety, and always with a tone 
that rings true. His the happy phrase 
and the illuminating word; his both 


*** The Call of the Sea.” By L. Frank Tooker. 


The 
Century Company. $1.20. 


the voice and the 
vision! Decidedly 
he is a poet to be 
reckoned with. 

There is a certain 
provoking fascina- 
tion in Mr, Edwin Ar- 
lington Robinson’s 
*“‘Captain Craig —A 
Book of Poems.’ * 
We can but fee] that 
the volume might 
have been vastly bet- 
ter from an artistic 
standpoint had the 
author so willed it. 
While there is 
strength, and to 
spare, there is also a 
seemingly perverse 
carelessness, a fre- 
quent disregard of 
the niceties of form. 
Surely if a poet has 
aught to say—and 
Mr. Robinson has 
clearly proven that 
he lacks not in mat- 
ter—he owes it to his 
readers, if not to him- 
self, to dress his 
thought in attractive attire, and not let 
it go slovenly clad. Blank-verse that 
is little more than inverted prose 
chopped up into lines is continually el- 
bowing passages that are shot through 
with real poetic fire in this disturbing 
volume. To glean any real and sus- 
tained satisfaction from Mr. Robinson’s 
poetry one must turn not to the title- 
piece, nor to the two or three tales 
similar in manner, but to a sonnet en- 
titled ‘The Sage,’’ and to the swinging 
lyric with which the book closes. . 

Those who know Mr. Martin’s in- 
cisive and wit-illumined prose,as well as 
those who are familiar with his earlier 
book of verse, ‘‘A Little Brother of 
the Rich,” are destined to be surprised 
by some of the selections in his ‘‘ Po- 
ems and Verses,’ ¢ recently issued 
by the Messrs. Harper. One must 
pass over thirty or more somewhat la- 
i Captain Craig: A Book of Poems.” By Edwin Ar 
lington H Mifflin & Company. 
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+‘*Poems and Verses.” By Edward Sanford Martin. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 
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borious pages(those on which 
‘*A Girl from Pompeii’’ ap- 
pears might be starred as 
exceptions) before one en- 
counters the personality 
which one: has, for a con- 
siderable number of years, 
cherished as the real Mr. 
Martin. Once in company 
with this genial humorist 
there can be little at which 
to cavil. Very blithely does 
he wear the ‘‘cap and bells.” 
Debonair, full of the liveliest 
quips, his voice is as that of 
some sly fun-maker among 
the song-birds piping about 
the hedge-rows in the spring. 
When he essays the higher 
flight, even in the mode of 
humorous verse (‘Eben 
Pynchot’s Repentance” may 
be instanced) our interest 
droops, our enthusiasm 
wanes. Within certain lines 
Mr. Martin is exceedingly 
beguiling. Would that he 
might be contented not to 
venture beyond their com- 
pass, remaining constant to 
“‘Belinda” (who must have 
a cousinly relationship to Terpsichore), 
and leaving to others the grave and 
sombre Muse! 

‘*Essays in dramatic verse’’ Profes- 
sor Wendell modestly calls his ‘‘Ra- 
legh in Guinea,’’ ‘‘Rosamond,”’ and 
‘‘A Christmas Masque.’’* The first 
named is a play of two acts, or parts, 
as the writer chooses to designate 
them; the second is a single scene 
sketched in a dialogue of something 
more than two hundred lines; the 
third, as its title implies, is an attempt 
to reproduce one of those half-pageant, 
half-play pieces so popular in England 
in the days of Elizabeth and the first 
James. ‘“‘Ralegh in Guinea,’’ which 
is a romantic chronicle-play, has for its 
basis an episode (or series of episodes) 
in the life of the gallant Sir Walter; 
the foundation for ‘* Rosamond ”’ is the 
well-known ballad; while ‘‘A Christ- 
mas Masque’”’ owes its inception to Mr. 


* * Ralegh in Guinea,” ‘* Rosamond,” and “ A Christmas 
owe: By Barrett Wendell. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
E.50, 
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Winthrop Ames, whose plot Professor 
Wendell has vitalized. Each ‘‘essay”’ 


is markedly successful. In regard to 
which is the most so there is likely to 
be a difference of opinion. We have 
found ourselves more strongly drawn 
to ‘‘Rosamond ”’ than to either of the 
longer and more ambitious efforts, and 
yet we realize that the play which has 
the place of honor is perhaps the one 
which should command the largest 
praise. Professor Wendell’s blank- 
verse has much grace of movement; it 
is never monotonous, and occasionally 
it rises to Elizabethan stateliness, as 
when Conrad, the stanch old warrior- 
lord of ‘‘A Christmas Masque,’’ ex- 
claims: 


Tonic steel 
Nerves once again my sinews, till your own 
Scarce knot them stouter ; and mine age-bleared 
eyes 
Turn eagle’s as they sink their vision deep 
In those infinities of quivering light 
That swim before the purposes of God. 
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latest collection of verse. 
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merry family these little folks are,— 
Gracie and Elsie and Minnie-Belle, 
Billy and Buddy, and a frolicsome 
troop of others— 























Wild and breathless in their glee. 








All the graces, all the innocent and 


*“* The Book of Joyous Children.”” By James Whitcomb 
Rilev. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.20. v5 Baus 
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Professor Wendell’s volume is a note- 
worthy contribution to the dramatic 
literature of the day. 

‘‘The Book of Joyous Children,’’ * 
such is the happy title of Mr. Riley’s 
A very 


roguish and winsome fancies, all the 
games and gayeties of childhood, are 
pictured and sung upon the poet’s 
pages. Here is sunshine; here is 
laughter; here is the untrammelled 
spirit of spring. Mr. Riley is a min- 
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strel who is always welcome. He is 
slave to a magic which he sets free in 
song, and straightway we are all slaves 
—and willing ones. 

When, in the autumn of 1882, Mr. 
Oscar Wilde came to this country to 
lecture, he brought with him some 
poems which were issued by Messrs. J. 
M. Stoddart & Co., of Philadelphia, in 

















a slender white-bound volume entitled 
‘‘Rose Leaf and Apple Leaf.” The 
verses were those of Rennell Rodd, and 
for them Oscar Wilde wrote a lauda- 
tory introduction. Now, after twenty 
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published in England.* Artistic, fin- 
ished, exquisite,—these are the terms, 
it seems to us, which most accurately 
characterize Mr. Rodd’s poetry. Yet 
despite its delicate coloring, its haunt- 


MR. L. FRANK TOOKER 


years, Mr. Rodd, who in the mean- 
while has become Sir Rennell, and who 
in England is perhaps better known as 
a diplomatist than as a poet, makes his 
second bow to us in a collection called 
‘““Myrtle and Oak,” which is, in the 
main, a selection from his six volumes 


ing cadences, its subtle loveliness, it 
never gives the impression of being the 
work of a dilettante, or of one who 
believes wholly in ‘‘art for art’s sake.’’ 
We have but to read a few stanzas of the 


*“ Myrtle and Oak.” By Rennell Rodd. Forbes & Com- 
pany, Boston and Chicago. $r.00. 
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MR. MADISON CAWEIN 


splendid ‘‘Credo” to realize that there 
is plenty of pulse-beat back of the lines. 
Although we miss in ‘‘Myrtle and 
Oak”’ the stirring ‘‘Sea King’s Grave ”’ 
and the swinging ‘‘At Tiber Mouth,” 
on the whole the poet’s choice is repre- 
sentative of his best effort, for we find 
the pathetic ‘‘Skylarks,” the plaintive 
and placid ‘“‘Albano,” the melodious 
“*Delos,’’ and the sculpturesque “‘In 
Chartres Cathedral,’’ all of them poems 
of the rarest workmanship, showing 
collectively a keen appreciation of the 
beautiful in art, in nature, and in hu- 
man life. 

Is Mr. Madison Cawein* ‘‘finding 
himself ’’? Apparently he sees with 
clearer vision, for he flounders far less 
frequently than formerly into pitfalls 
of bad taste. And yet he will. juggle 
with words occasionally, as in ‘*The 
Spirit of the Forest Spring”; and he 
will allow himself to be guilty of what 
the French term cheville in the use of 
such expressions as 


Where thin the wood-gnats ai/, 


*** A Voice on the Wind.”’ By Madison Cawein. 


John 
P. Morton & Company, Louisville. $1.00. 


and 


Till your care shall wax uncouth, 


At times, however, Mr. Cawein is the 
master of an instrument whose notes 
have the plaintive clarity of the song of 
the whippoorwill, a bird of which the 
poet loves to speak. We know of no 
verse-maker of to-day who can produce 
such altogether lovely nature-effects as 
greet one in ‘“‘The Land of Hearts 
Made Whole,” ‘‘Evening at the 
Farm,” and ‘‘Rain in the Woods.’’ 
Mr. Cawein is lavish; he is prodigal; 
and if sometimes he is over-prodigal, 
why, we must forgive him,—forgive 
him, and be thankful that we have a 
poet who can throw more real poetry 
into a single line than many a singer 
puts into a long succession of stanzas. 

Miss Edith M. Thomas is a poet 
from whom we have learned to expect 
much, and by whom we are rarely dis- 
appointed. While her verse may not 
possess the vigor to be found in that of 
Miss Helen Gray Cone, or Miss Guiney, 
it has a grace, an exuberant musical 
quality, a perfection of finish that the 
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output (now all too meagre) of these 
singers lacks. In Miss Thomas's latest 
contribution to the poetry of the day, 
‘‘The Dancers,’ *. are included three 
legends, related somewhat after the 
manner of Keats, and a number of 
very delightsome lyrics. If we ex- 
press our preference for the lyrics, we 
are by no means implying that the 
legends are not charmingly told. We 


*** The Dancers.”” By Edith M. Thomas. 


Richard G. 
Badger. $1.00. ; 
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think, however, Miss Thomas is more 


herself in such classical pieces as ‘* The 
Flutes of the Gods,’’ and in such madri- 
gal-like bits as ‘‘ Heart-Break in Spring”’ 
and “‘Gray Weather,” than in the more 
ambitious selection from which the 
book takes its name. Miss Thomas is 
one of the truest of our poets, and so 
long as she continues to write (may it be 
long indeed !) we may rest assured that 
each year there will be something prec- 
ious added to the treasury of our verse. 


Literary Landmarks of New York 


' By CHARLES HEMSTREET 
PAPER 


EIGHTH 


WHEN New York was a much 
younger city than it is, when it was 
well within bounds on the lower part 
of the Island of Manhattan, long be- 
fore there was a thought that it would 
overspread the island, jump over a 
stream and go wandering up the main- 
land; overleap a river and go spreading 
over another island to the sea, — long 
before the time when these things came 
to be, there lay scattered in several di- 
rections on the Island of Manhattan and 
dotting the rolling country land beyond, 
several tiny villages. These were Har- 
lem, and Yorkville, and Odellville, and 
Bloomingdale, and Chelsea, and Green- 
wich. The last was the hamlet closest 
to the city. Quaint and curious, it 
spread its scattered way along the 
Hudson River where houses had been 
set up according to the needs and 
vagaries of men on roads natural and 
unplanned. When the city grew larger 
and finally swept around Greenwich 
Village, the roads becoming city 
streets, the village continued a laby- 
rinthian way, where strangers wan- 
dered and were lost before they knew 
it. 

In the very core of this old-time 
Greenwich section and at the very 
place where the streets are so tangled, 
so irregular, so crooked, so often no- 
thoroughfare, so winding that they 
seem to be seeking out the old farm- 


houses which they led to in early days, 
there is a pretty little playground for . 
children. This Hudson Park is an open 
spot with green lawns and marble walks 
and a tall iron fence surrounding it; 
quite a model park with everything 
about fresh, and new, and modern. It is 
so very new and so very neat and so very 
clean that one would not look there for 
old-time flavor. But curiously enough 
one thing about it seems out of tone. 
On the green lawn is a monument old 
and faded which, in an effort to match it 
with its natty surroundings, has been set 
upon a base of glistening white marble. 
The monument is a sort of key for the 
antiquarian, for without it this play- 
ground in its spick-and-span newness 
might not be readily identified as the 
old St. John’s Burying Ground, where 
once stood the accumulated tomb. 
stones of more than fourscore years, 
until they were swept away and buried 
as deep as those whose memories they 
marked. A new generation tramples 
in and romps over the new park, with 
no knowledge or thought of what is 
below the surface. 

The graveyard of St. John’s was a 
quiet, restful place in a quiet, restful 
locality in the year 1837, when Edgar 
Allan Poe had a habit of wandering 
through it. In that year Poe lived 
within a few steps of the burial-ground 
in a modest wooden house that was 
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POE’S COTTAGE AT FORDHAM 
(From a drawing by C. W. Mielatz, by permission) 











numbered 113 Carmine Street. He 
was then in his twenty-eighth year, 
had published three volumes of poems 
and had written some short stories and 
criticisms. He had but just given up 
the editorship of the Southern Literary 
Messenger at Richmond, a position he 
had secured through the friendship of 
John P. Kennedy, who had been his 
friend in his early struggles in Balti- 
more and who was to continue a friend 
to him through all his life. In 1832 
Poe had first met him, when Kennedy 
was writing ‘‘Swallow Barn.” After- 
wards Kennedy wrote ‘‘Horse-shoe 
Robinson’’ and other books before 
abandoning literature for politics and, 
in time, becoming Secretary of the 
Navy. 

So Poe came to New York and with 
him Virginia, his child wife, who was 
already marked a victim of consump- 
tion, and there in the Carniine Street 


house they lived. Sometimes she 


walked with her sombre-faced husband 
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through the near-by burying-ground, 
but more often she sat at an upper 
window from which she could watch 
him on his ramble. Inthe same house 
lived William Gowans the book-seller 
of Nassau Street; and there Poe did 
work for the Mew York Quarterly Re-| 
view; there also he finished ‘‘ The! 
Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym.” 

In another house, some little dis- 
tance away but in a direct course up 
Carmine Street, in Sixth Avenue close 
by Waverly Place, Poe lived for a short 
time but long enough to write “‘The 
Fall of the House of Usher’’ and some 
magazine work, when he went to Phila- 
delphia to the Gentleman's Magazine, 
edited by William E. Burton, the fa- 
mous comedian. Oddly enough when 
Burton died years afterwards he found 
a resting-place in the obscure St. John’s 
Burying Ground. 

It was not until 1844 that Poe re- 
turned to New York, and during the 
years of his absence several writers 
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with whom he was to become ac- 
quainted on his return had forged their 
literary way. There was Seba Smith, 
more generally known as ‘*‘ Major Jack 
Downing,’’ from the humorous papers 
which he wrote under that name, and 
who about this time was writing the 
romance in verse called ‘‘ Powhatan.” 
There was William Ross Wallace, the 
lawyer and magazine writer, who in 
after years was to be known through 
his poem of ‘‘The Liberty Bell.” 
There was the Congregational clergy- 
man George B. Cheever making his 
way, having resigned his first pastorate 
at Salem, Massachusetts, where he had 
been imprisoned for libel on account of 
his temperance sketch ‘‘ Deacon Giles’s 
Distillery.’’ There was Robert H. Mes- 
singer, known through his Horatian 
ode, ‘‘Give Me the Old,’’ his fame 
daily expanding in fashionable and 
literary circles. There was Edward 
Robinson, Professor in the Union 
Theological Seminary, just returned 
from a tour of exploration in Palestine 
with Rev. Eli Smith, publishing ‘‘ Bib- 
lical Researches in Palestine.”’ And 


there was Isaac McLelland, whose 
verse was as good as his sportsman- 
ship. These were some few of the 
men who were first to recognize the 
genius of the poet. 

Poe returned to New York the wiser 
for his experience with the Gentleman’s 
Magazine and with Graham's Maga- 
zine, but having failed to establish Zhe 
Stylus, a proposed publication of his 
own, which during all his life was to be 
a vision of Tantalus, just beyond his 
grasp. He returned rich in experi- 
ence; strong in adversity, poor in 
pocket. There was no glorious open- 
ing for him, and finally he accepted a 
sub-editorship on the Evening Mirror, 
grinding out copy for several hard- 
working hours each day. 

The Evening Mirror was a newly 
started publication, but its interests 
were so entwined with others that its 
history stretched back something more 
than twenty years from the day when 
Poe first occupied a desk in the office. 
Going back these one and twenty years, 
the better to understand the atmos- 
phere in which Poe worked, to the 
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spring of 1823, the time is reached 
when-George P. Morris and Samuel 
Woodworth joined forces and opened 
an office for the publication of the Vew 
York Mirror at 163 William Street. 
Morris was a young man then, but 
. already gave strong evidence of the 
decided character he was to develop 
as an eminently practical printer and 
successful writer of songs—a man of 
such unusual personal magnetism that 
well-nigh every man who walked to- 


wards him a stranger walked away from =~ 


him a friend. The eight years which 
followed the starting of the Mew York 
Mirror saw many changes; saw Morris 
becoming more and more popular as a 
writer of songs; saw him publishing 
the memorable ‘‘ Woodman, Spare that 
Tree”’ that was to make his name 
known over the land; saw Woodworth 
withdraw from the Mirror, and that 
publication strengthened and starting 
anew when Morris drew to the enter- 
prise Theodore S. Fay and Nathaniel 
P. Willis; saw Fay going abroad in a 
few years as Secretary of Legation 
at Berlin, in which city he was to live 
out most of his life. 

N. P. Willis was a young man, too, 
in those early days of his association 
with Morris. He had given up the 
American Monthly Magazine at Boston 
to devote his energies to the Mew York 
Mirror. In the year that he became 
associated with Morris, 1831, he went 
abroad at a salary of ten dollars a 
week, hoping to add strength and 
diversity to the paper by a series of 
letters. In London, poor and strug- 
gling, he managed to introduce himself 
into the fashionable set at that time 
presided over by Lady Blessington, 
and he came to be the adoration of all 
the sentimental young ladies in that 
set. There was a daintiness about his 
dress, a suggestion of foppishness in 
the arrangement of his blond _hair, 
trifles about him which suggested the 
dandy and the idler; but withal there 
was a terrific capacity for work under 
the smooth outside. His letters to the 
Mirror and other papers did much for 
the refinement of literature and art, 
and, indirectly, for the manners of the 
times, He was in America again in 
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1836, bringing with him an English 
lady as a bride,—the. Mary for whom 
the country place Glen Mary at Owego 
was named, where he wrote his delight- 
ful ‘‘Letters from Under a Bridge.”’ 
He was again in Europe in 1839, soon 
starting Zhe Corsair, and back to 
America in 1844, to join his friend 
Morris (the Mirror by this time being 
defunct) in the starting of a daily paper 
which took the name of the Evening 
Mirror. From this on Willis lived an 
active social-literary life, singing of 
Broadway with the same facileness as 
he sang of country scenes. He came 
to be a grave and patient invalid, living 
happily with his second wife as he had 
with his first, and ending his days at 
Idlewild,—his home on the Hudson. 

It was with the newly started Zve- 
ning Mirror that Poe became connected 
on his return from Philadelphia, and it 
would seem that if he ever had pros- 
pects bright to look forward to it was 
with the fair-minded, business-like 
Morris and the gentle-hearted Willis. 
But when Poe had continued with them 
a brief six months even that gentle re- 
straint proved toomuch. The Evening 
Mirror did not last long after his going, 
though this had little to do with its 
failure. Then the indefatigable Mor- 
ris, with Willis, started the Home 
Fournal at 107 Fulton Street, which 
continued into the twentieth century, 
and is now known under its changed 
title of Town and Country. 

While Poe was working on the Mir- 
ror he lived with his frail wife Virginia 
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and her mother Mrs. Clemm, in Bloom- 
ingdale Village. It was a village in- 
deed then, and about the scattered 
houses were broad roads and shaded 
— and clustering trees. The house 
‘in which Poe lived was on a high bluff 
beside a country road which is now 
. 84th Street, the house standing (as the 
thoroughfares run now) between Broad- 
way and West End Avenue. It was a 
plain, square, frame dwelling with 
brick chimneys reaching high above 
the pointed roof, kept by Mrs. Mary 
Brennan, and Poe rented rooms of her. 
Two windows faced towards the Hud- 
son, and he could sit and looking 
through the trees catch a silvery 
glimpse of the river. Here he wrote 
‘“*The Raven’’ and “‘The Imp of the 
Perverse.’’ From here he sent ‘‘The 
Raven”’ to the American Review at 118 
Nassau Street, where it was published 
over the pen name of ‘‘ Quarles’’; and 
he was still living here when the poem 
was reprinted in the Evening Mirror, 
for the first time over his own name. 

It had come to be the summer of 
1845 when Poe left the Evening Mirror 
for the long black desk in lower Nassau 
Street where he helped Charles F. 
Briggs conduct the Broadway Fournal. 
Briggs was the matter-of-fact ‘‘ Harry 
Franco,” a journalist of great ability 
who in another ten years was to edit 
Putnam's Magazine from 10 Park Place. 
More than one of Poe’s friends said 
that the combination of Harry Franco 
and the poet must assuredly bring 
forth great literary results and finan- 
cial success. But the partnership did 
not work at all well. In a very short 
time Poe bought out his partner’s 
interest through an arrangement with 
Horace Greeley and moved. the office 
of the paper into Clinton Hall. But 
the Broadway Fournal under the man- 
agement of Poe was less of a success 
than it had been under Briggs and Poe, 
and the poet retired from it in the first 
month of 1846. 

This Clinton Hall in which Poe had 
his office was a substantial building at 
the southwest corner of Nassau and 
Beekman streets. Temple Court now 
stands on the site. A second and a 
third building of the name have arisen 
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in Astor Place, the second having been 
remodelled in 1854 from the Astor 
Place Opera House, the scene of the 
Forrest-Macready Riots. The present 
building, tall and heavy looking, is the 
home of the Mercantile Library, as 
each Clinton Hall has been in its turn, 
and still retains the name first given to 
it in 1830, when Governor De Witt 
Clinton presented a History of Eng- 
land as a nucleus for the library. 

About the time when Poe was with 
the Broadway Fournal he moved into 
a house not a great many steps from 
Broadway, in Amity Street, since re- 
named West Third Street. Here amid 
surroundings marked by a simplicity 
due less to simple tastes than poverty 
Poe lived and wrote by the side of the 
delicate wife who was wasting away 
before his eyes. Here he penned the 
** Philosophy of Composition,’’ by 
which he would make it appear that 
**The Raven’’ was not a product of in- 
spiration, but the work of calm reason 
and artistic construction,—a theory 
which no one seems to have accepted. 
Here, too, he wrote ‘‘The Literati of 
New York,’’ a series of papers that ap- 
peared in Godey’s Lady's Book, and 
were the sensation of the hour in 
literary circles. Their criticisms were 
severe and impassioned, and one of the 
criticised, believing himself ill-treated 
and his writings unjustly abused, 
sought vindication. His answer en- 
tirely overlooked the libel laws and he 
was promptly sued for damages by 
Poe. This was Thomas Dunn Eng- 
lish, a young man then twenty-four 
years old, who a few years before, in 
1843, had been asked by N. P. Willis 
to write a poem for the New Mirror. 
The poem was written and sent to 
Willis with the suggestion that he 
either print it or tear it up as he 
thought best. Willis printed it, and 
though the writer came to be known 
as a poet, author, physician, lawyer, 
and statesman, the best known of his 
achievements were these verses of 
‘*Ben Bolt,’’ 

In the spring of 1846, when the 
poet’s wife grew more feeble, her 
brilliant eyes more brilliant, and 
her pallid look more unearthly, Poe 
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moved out into the country to a lit- 
tle village called Fordham in Westches- 
ter County. This was then far out 
from the city, a secluded spot with 
rocky heights from which a view could 
be had of country lanes and broad 
sweeps of meadow where farmers 
worked in the fields. Since then the 
open landscape has given way to the 
regularity of city streets and buildings. 

Not a great distance from the rail- 
road station still stands the house 
where Poe lived; such a plain, low 
wooden building that those that have 
grown up around it seem to be shoul- 
dering it out of the way, and the 
widening and improving of streets have 
pushed it somewhat aside from its 
original position. But there the dingy 
little house still stands with its veranda 
where Poe walked in the night just 
outside the sitting-room windows,— 
walked and dreamed out his *‘ Eureka.” 
There is the door and the dwarf hall- 
way. Inside, to the right, is the room 
with its meagre furniture, much of 
which was purchased with the pro- 
ceeds of the suit against Thomas Dunn 
English, where Poe received the friends 
who remembered him in his hours of 
illness, of poverty, and distress. Ina 
room towards the front lay the dying 
wife on her straw bed, covered with 
the poet’s coat and clasping the tor- 
toise-shell cat closely to her wasted 
form. Up the stairs is the attic cham- 
ber, with its slanting roof, where Poe 
worked, with the cat at his elbow; 
where after his wife’s death he penned 
a dirge for her in the exquisite ‘‘ Anna- 
bel Lee’’; where he wrote the first 
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draught of ‘‘The Bells,’’ which he was 
to revise and complete while on his 
lecture trip to Lowell. Next to it is 
the room where slept Mrs. Clemm, his 
more than mother. 

So many memories cling to this home 
of Poe that those who search for sub- 
stantial literary reminders have made 
it a visiting shrine, much to the dismay 
of land-owners who hold to the strong 
belief that historic old houses afe well 
enough as curiosities, but are inconven- 
ient things when they stand in the way 
of money-making improvements. 

After passing through these rooms 
and with the memory of Poe strong 
upon you, walk away along the street | 
remembering that in Poe’s time it was 
a delightful country road. Stroll to- 
wards the Harlem River as he wan- 
dered many a moonlight night, his 
brain busy with the deep problems of 
**The Universe.” After a time you 
will pass on to the High Bridge, that 
carried the pipes of the Croton Aque- 
duct over the river, this at least un- 
changed since hisday. Walk over the 


path there, high above the water, and 


visit the lonely spot where the sugges- 
tion came to Poe for that requiem of 
despair, the mystic “‘ Ulalume.”’ 

In the little wooden house at Ford- 
ham Poe lived, weak and lonely and 
poor, after the death of his wife, mak- 
ing daily visits to her near-by grave,— 
the grave that is there no longer. He 
was cared for by Virginia’s mother for 
something more than two years. Then 
in the June of 1849 he left Fordham. 
Before the end of the year he was 
dead. 
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THE Library of Congress has re- 
cently acquired a manuscript which, 
unless our suppositions be at fault, 
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PRESENTATION BEFORE ALCALDES I. 
(A page from the Washington Codex) 


had its origin in an episode in the life 
of Columbus just four centuries ago. 
In 1499, while Columbus was con- 
tending with disaffection and con- 
spiracy at Hispaniola, conspiracy was 
developing against him at home. Its 
purpose was to undermine his favor 
with Ferdinand and Isabella. It suc- 
ceeded. Bobadilla was dispatched to 
Hispaniola to investigate the charges 
filed against him and, if necessary, to 
assume the supreme.authority in the 
island and place Columbus himself 
under arrest. Bobadilla arrived at the 
island, and without an unduly elabo- 
rate investigation carried his instruc- 
tions into execution to the extremest 
limit of his authority. He assumed 


the title of Prefect; took possession of 


the Government establishment and the 
papers of Columbus; seized upon vari- 
ous property held by Columbus, official 
and personal; distributed much of it 
as largess among the conspirators them- 
selves; placed Columbus under arrest 





and turned him over in chains to the 
captain of a vessel setting sail for 
Spain. Columbus submitted of neces- 
sity. Looking to his sovereigns for 
redress he had no disposition even to 
diminish the indignities thrust upon 
him. He refused the kind offer of the 
captain of the ship to remove his chains, 
and it was in fetters that he and his 
brothers reached Cadiz in November, 
1500,—a pitiful conclusion of his third 
voyage. 

Ferdinand and Isabella gave orders 
for their instant liberation and invited 
the Admiral to come to Court at Gra- 
nada. He was here received by them 
with great courtesy and fair words. 
His effort, however, to secure substan- 
tialrestitution of his rights and property 
was not so successful. At the end of 
ten months he did secure a declaration 
by the Sovereigns in which they fixed 
the extent and the manner of the resti- 
tution to be made to him of the property 
of which he had been robbed by Boba- 
dilla. In many respects, however, the 
declaration fell short of what he felt 
to be his rights and privileges as em- 
bodied in the various grants and char- 
ters previously made to him. It 
mentioned various properties, some in 
trivial detail; but it referred to him 
simply as ‘‘ Admiral,”’ omitting all ref- 
erence to his authority as Viceroy and 
Governor-General ; and in respects sub- 
stantial as well as titular it failed of 
what he regarded as adequate recogni- 
tion. He wrote two memorials in 
which he argued this, reviewing the 
previous grants. These memorials and 
all his other efforts were, however, 
ineffective. Delays and _ repeated 
disappointments threw him into de- 
spondency. He was pecuniarily em- 
barrassed ; obliged to put up at an inn; 
often at a loss to pay the reckoning. 
He became apprehensive lest the dis- 
favor of the Sovereigns should go so 
far as to question the validity of the 
original grants themselves. These, 
including his titles of Admiral of 
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Castile and of the Indies, had been in 
form hereditary. He was alarmed, 
however, by the intimation of a legal 
counsellor that as he was not a native 
of Spain such grants to him were void 
ab initio. He foresaw the probability 
of a contest to dispossess his heirs. 
He expected shortly to be dispatched 
on a fourth voyage, and he determined 
to guard against contingencies by 
amplifying the evidence of his rights 
and by placing this in friendly hands. 
All his grants—his muniments of 
title — were written documents. He 
had the originals. He had these, 
however, in but the one copy. He 
determined to have other copies made 
which might be placed in some secure 
deposit. Accordingly, on January 5, 
1502, he summoned to his house at 
Seville two alcaldes of the city and 
three notaries public (Gomes Nieto, 
Alonso Lucas, and Martin Rodriquez), 
and he there had transcribed thirty- 
five different documents which em- 
bodied what he considered a substan- 
tial statement of his rights and 
privileges. They were prefaced with 
a recital, in phraseology of the custom- 
ary pomp of the time: how ‘“‘the very 
magnificent Lord Don Christopher 
Columbus” had presented himself be- 
fore the alcaldes with certain docu- 
ments, ‘‘the tenor of which is as 


follows.”’ 


Then follow the thirty-five docu- 
ments, concluding with the statement 
that Columbus having produced these 
and fearing lest they might be lost or 
torn or otherwise subjected to accident, 
he implored the alcaldes to direct them 
to be copied, attested and authenti- 
cated ‘‘so that they might be valid and 
bear testimony in courts of justice and 
elsewhere, in whatsoever time and place 
they might be presented, as fully and 
completely as the aforesaid letters, 
privileges, and grants originally pre- 


sented.’” Which petition the alcaldes © 


immediately granted. 

Among these thirty-five documents 
were, of particular import, his charters 
as Admiral, Viceroy, and Governor- 
General, his warrant to equip vessels, 
to share in the expense and the profits 
of the voyages to the Indies, to adjudi- 
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PRESENTATION BEFORE ALCALDES 
(A page from the Paris Codex) 


cate causes, distribute lands, etc.; and 
several letters from the Sovereigns ex- 
pressing indebtedness for his services. 
There were thirty-five of these docu- 
ments. To them Columbus later ad- 
ded nine more; only two of which, 
however, were authenticated. Among 
these nine he included the famous Bull 
of Alexander VI., of May 4, 1493; the 
declaration of September, 1511, for the 
restitution of his rights, and the two 
memorials drawn by himself protesting 
against its inadequacy; his letters of 
instruction, especially those of 1497, 
and what he later described as a “‘con- 
vention’’ made between him and the 
Sovereigns; and a letter ordering him 
to depart on his fourth voyage. In- 
cluded also was his pathetic letter, writ- 
ten in 1500 on his arrival from the 
Indies in chains, to the nurse of Prince 
Don Juan: the letter beginning, ‘‘ Most 
Honorable Madam: If my complaint 
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to this. Another copy of it 
st was taken this year, 1502, and 
is preserved by Don Alonso 
$f Tae inden de Carvajal in the 
Indies, written on paper and 
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PRESENTATION BEFORE ALCALDES 
(A page from the Genoa Codex) 


against the world is new, its custom of 
ill-treating me is old,’’ and proceeding 
with a full recital of the wrongs that 
he had suffered at the hands of Boba- 
dilla. 

A copy of the transcripts whose 
authenticity is unquestioned concludes 
with the following memorandum: 


The originals of these privileges, letters, and 
grants, and many other papers of their Highnesses, 
and other writings respecting the said Admiral, are 
preserved in the monastery of Santa Maria de las 
Cuevas in Seville. 

In the said monastery there is also a copy of the 
book of the aforesaid privileges and letters, similar 
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legalized. 
Another copy on parchment, simi- 
lar to this. 


It appears from the above 
that there were in all four 
sets of transcripts. Colum- 
bus would, therefore, leave 
to his descendants the origi- 
nals and four copies. The 
disposition of these which he 
proposed was as follows: 
The originals were to be 
deposited in the monastery 
of Las Cuevas, near Seville. 
They are now in the posses- 
sion of the Duke of Veragua, 
who holds the inheritable 
property rights of Columbus, 
and were exhibited by him 
at the Chicago Exposition. 
The copy on paper was for 
Carvajal, the factor of Colum- 
bus, who was shortly to take 
it with him to Hispaniola. 
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Pama seas cat Neg Carvajal set sail on February 
ew fs cayho inere rs ovate 13, 1502, carrying the order 
wre aah fisea tt eres sent (declaration, Sept. 27; 1501) 


of the Sovereigns for the 
restitution of the property 
usurped by Bobadilla; and 
presumably likewise the pa- - 
per copy of the Codex. This 
copy not having reappeared 
was supposed, because of the 
perishable substance upon 
which it was written, to have been eaten 
by worms or ants; but is now thought 
to be in the possession of the Duke of 
Veragua. 

Of the three parchment copies, two 
were intended for the Republic of 
Genoa. It was to Genoa that Colum- 
bus turned in his despondency at his 


' treatment by the Spanish Court. With 


the Genoese Ambassador at Madrid, 
Nicola Oderigo, Columbus had formed 
a warm friendship; and it was through 
him that he purposed to send to Genoa 
the two copies of the transcripts in- 
tended for deposit there. Oderigo 
departing suddenly, however, Colum- 
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bus transmitted them 
to him by another 
hand. 

These two parch- 
ment copies have 
been traced. They 
remained in the 
hands of Oderigo and 
his descendants until 
1670. They were 
then turned over to 
the public authorities 
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spected in the arch- 
ives. In 1816 one 
of them (‘‘in a bag 
of colored Spanish 
leather with a silver 
lock’) was offered for sale in 


Regn ge 


mus 


Count Cambiaso. It was 
bought by the King of Sar- 
dinia, who had a transcript 
made of it for the archives of 








Turin, and then presented it to rnepacur 


the municipality of Genoa. It P 


distinction. It has been de- 
posited in the Palace of the 
municipality in a marble column 
(custodia) surmounted by a 
bronze bust of Columbus. It 
still remains there, the object 
of reverence and solicitude. 
The other of the two copies was not 
heard from from 1670 until 1880. It 
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- was then discovered by B. F. Stevens 


in the archives of the Office of Foreign 
Affairs in Paris. Its presence there is 
easily accounted for. In 1809, Napole- 
on conceived the fancy of centralizing 
at Paris the archives of the French Em- 
pire, including all territory subject to its 
authority. The plan was immediately 
put into execution, and by 1810 there 
were streaming towards Paris archives, 
and archivists also, from Belgium, Hol- 
land, Switzerland, Austria, Italy, and 
Spain. Thirty cart-loads plodded over 
the Pyrenees and 370 more prepared 
to follow. Over three thousand cases 
worked their way painfully from Vienna; 
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SECOND BULL OF ALEXANDER Vi. 
(From the Washington Codex) 













over twelve thousand cases from Rome; 
and immense masses from Florence, 
Parma, Spoleto, Piacenza, Siena, and 
other cities of Italy, including Genoa 
itself. There was a partial restitution 
in 1815, but it is quite easy to under- 
stand that documents originally sent 
might have slipped in among material 
native to France and have been over- 
looked. There is reason to believe, 
also, that the original invoices were 
depleted in their journeys, so that the 
original owners can now show but a 
fraction of the archives of which they 
were originally dispossessed. 

The copy deposited in the foreign 
office at Paris is still there. We have, 
therefore, three of the four copies 
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accounted for: the paper copy, now in 
the possession of the Duke of Vera- 
gua; one parchment copy in Genoa, 
and one in Paris. There remains the 
third copy on parchment. 

The one reference apparently to this 
that has been discovered between 1502 
and 1818 was in connection with the 
lawsuits over the property of Colum- 
bus. Columbus, dying in 1506, left 
his titles and property entailed in the 
male line, and in default of male issue 
in any generation tothe female. Now 
about seventy years after his death the 
male line failed, and there ensued a 
series of lawsuits by claimants through 
the female line. This began about 
1576 and lasted for thirty years. 
Among the claimants was one Baldas- 
sare Colombo, an Italian. In 1583 
he appeared before the Council of 
the Indies which was then hearing the 
claims and presented a copy of the 
privileges on parchment attested by 
Martin Rodriquez (a Martin Rodriquez 
was, it will be noted, one of the three 
notaries whom Columbus had em- 
ployed on January 5, 1502). 

In 1605 Baldassare returned to Genoa. 

In 1818 Edward Everett bought at 
Florence a manuscript of about eighty 
pages in characters which appeared 
to be those of the sixteenth century, 
and containing documents’ which 
seemed to relate to Columbus. In 
1823 the codex at Genoa was pub- 


lished, and in the same year a 
translation, entitled ‘‘Memorials of 
Columbus,’’ appeared in London. 


On comparing his manuscript with the 
documents as published, Mr. Everett 
was surprised to find that the eighty 
closely-written folio pages ‘‘coincide 
precisely with the text of the first 
thirty-seven documents contained in 
240 pages of the Genoese volume.”’ 
“‘A few more documents wanting in 
my manuscript are found in the Geno- 
ese work; and the second Bull of 
Alexander VI., in Latin, is contained 
in the former, and is wanting in the 
latter.” 

This statement was made by Mr. 
Everett in a note to the oration which 
he delivered at Plymouth in 1823 
(published in 1824). His copy was 
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referred to by Mr. Caleb Cushing in 
an article in the North American Re- 
view of 1824, reviewing the published 
codex of Genoa. No further refer- 
ence to Mr. Everett’s copy appears to 
have been made for over threescore 
years. About 1890 Justin Winsor, 
engaged upon his ‘‘ Life of Columbus’’ 
in connection with the anniversary of 
1892, wrote to Dr. William Everett 
(Edward Everett having passed away), 
referring to the note and asking 
whether he could have a view of the 
manuscript. Dr. Everett replied that 
he had never seen the manuscript; 
never heard his father speak of it; and 
did not know that it still existed; 
certainly did not know its where- 
abouts. Dr. Winsor, in the first page 
of his work, refers to the manuscript as 
one of great interest and regrets to 
learn “‘that it is not at present con- 
veniently accessible,’’—a description of 
the situation which was less than agree- 
able to Dr. Everett. 

Dr. Winsor died in 1897. Within 
a year after his death Dr. Everett had 
occasion to shift some material in his 
library to make special search in con- 
nection with another matter.* 


A bookcase, which had always occupied a con- 
spicuous position, and of which the contents were 
supposed to be well known, had the lock of its 
lower portion hampered, and consequently had been 
moved unopened, with the contents in statu quo. 
The lock having been picked, a friend of Mr. 
Everett’s, who was acting as his secretary, took out 
one by one a number of tall, thin books occupying 
the lower shelf. The first two presented no prob- 
lem, and were of. little value or interest. The 
third, a thin folio, bound in russia, elaborately 
tooled, but with no lettering, giving the secretary 
no indication of its nature, was handed by, him to 
Mr. Everett with a word of enquiry. A moment’s 
examination showed it to be the Columbus MS,, con- 
cerning which Dr. Winsor's phrase, that it was not 
at that time accessible, proved to be literally true. 
It had never left the possession of Mr. Everett or his 
son ; had been moved from house to house a score 
of times, through a period of over seventy years, 
during the last thirty of which its existence was un- 
known to its owner, Nor did its vicissitudes end 
here. Dr. Everett having taken it to England and 
submitted it to certain experts there, it was returned 
to him by mail. Without unwrapping it, he laid 


* What follows in smaller type is from a statement by Dr. - 
Everett, 














it on the table in his sleeping-room. 
This occurred in September, 1898. 
In January, 1901, the house was 
visited by a fire, which swept through 
the room where the MS. lay, destroy- 
ing the greater part of the contents, 
But the parcel itself was carried out 
unscathed, exactly as it had gone 
through the Liverpool Post-office, 
not otherwise affected than as a 
deluge of water had produced a 
feeling of dampness in the leaves. 
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been acquired by : 
the Library of Con- be 


ress. 
The authenticity pear 
of a manuscript may 


be established: (1) |mfrngucl , 
by internal evi- cblow: 
dence, (2) by its lin- 














eage. The internal 
evidence that this 
transcript is one of 
the four originally (pil 


made by order of 10 
Columbus will be 
discussed in detail 
by one of my col- 
leagues hereafter. 
I will here remark i 
merely that the 
handwriting appears 

to be that of the 

early sixteenth century and is similar 
to that of the other three codices, 
though not identical in detail. It will 
be remembered that three scriveners 
were employed. Slight variations in 
detail would rather negative than sub- 
stantiate the theory of forgery. 

The Library copy concludes with 
the statement: ‘‘I, Martin Rodriquez, 
public scrivener of Seville, have made 
these writings, and was present at the 
authorization of them, in witness of 
which I attach my name and seal.”’ 

Now the name and seal are not at- 
tached. On the other hand, the memo- 
randum attached to the Genoese copy 
does not state that all four of the copies 
were authenticated. The Library copy 
is supposed to be the one which was 
to have been deposited with the origi- 
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PRESENTATION BEFORE ALCALDES li 
(From the Washington Codex) 


nals. Authentication was the less 
necessary on this account. 

The copy which Baldassare exhibited 
in 1583 is not stated to have been 
authenticated. The phrase is merely 
that it was ‘‘a bound volume, contain- 
ing transcripts of the privileges of the 
Admiral executed at Seville, January 
5, 1502, and professing to be signed by 
Martin Rodriquez, a notary public of 
that city.” 

These suppositions are possible: 

(a) That this is a copy made from 
the originals. This is discountenanced 
by the fact that the originals are loose 
documents. As they appear in the 
three authenticated copies they are 
arranged, not in a chronological order, 
nor upon any apparent system. If the 
Library copy had been made subse- 
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quent to the others, the documents 
would very likely have been in some 
different order. The thirty-five docu- 
ments transcribed January 5, 1502, are 
in the Library copy in precisely the 
same order as they are in both the 
Genoese and the Paris copies. The 
two Bulls, which in the case of the Li- 
brary copy precede the other docu- 
ments, are in the same order as in the 
Genoese copy. 

For what purpose would an addi- 
tional copy so elaborate have been 
desired subsequent to January 5, 1502? 

Two purposes might be conceived: 
one in connection with the lawsuits of 
1576-1605. As to this may be said 
that the originals being accessible in 
Spain, no claimant could add to the 
strength of his claim by producing a 
copy. The fact of the charters was 
never in dispute. The. questions at 
issue were questions of lineage and 
relationship. Still less could a claim- 
ant have gained substantial advantage 
by a copy in imitation of the hand- 
writing on the authentic copies made 
seventy years earlier. 

(b) Might it have been a copy from 
the codex at Paris or that at Genoa? 
This is discountenanced by the fact 
that it contains the second Bull,* not 
in the Paris copy, and that it omits 
seven of the nine additional documents 
contained in the Genoese copy. (There 
are, to be sure, additional pages ruled 
off but not filled. These might exist 
on the supposition that this was in- 
tended to be a copy of the Genoese 
Codex but not fully completed.) - 

The Library copy contains on its first 
page a memorandum in different script 
as follows: ‘‘Es de la camara del Rey 


no to 

y de co cimi de la bribiesca,”’ fol- 
lowed by an initial. This, interpreted, 
appears to mean: ‘‘From the palace of 
the King and certified by Briviesca.’’ 
One Briviesca, probably not this one, 
was Keeper of Jewels to the Queen. 

* This Bull in the Library however, in script 


is, 
different from that of the main body of the documents, is on 
paper, not on parchment, and precedes the first folio of the 
t 


in text. 

The Lib: Codex contains in all thirty-seven documents. 
Thirty-five of these are the thirty-five of which transcripts 
* were made on January 5, 1502. The remaining two are the 

first and second Bulls of Alexander VI. Of these the first 
Bull is in both the Paris and the Genoese copies ; the second 
only in the Genoese, 
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(c) There have been numerous for- 
geries of ancient documents made with 
a view to deceiving purchasers. Could 
this be one of them? 

Such forgeries have indeed been fre- 
quent, skilful, and specious. There is 
no doubt that a copy having the very 
similitudes of this one cou/d have been 
produced by some adept skilful in 
paleography. 

There are two arguments against 
this origin: first, the object of such a 
forgery would bea high purchase price, 
based upon a representation. Now 
there appears to have been no repre- 
sentation made to Mr. Everett in 1818 
as to the character, significance, or value 
of the manuscript. It was not, indeed, 
until after he acquired it that he dis- 
covered its resemblance to the Genoese 
Codex. The object of the forgery and 
representation would have been a large 
purchase price. Mr. Everett does not 
state what he paid; but the phrase- 
ology of his reference to the transaction 
does not justify the supposition that 
he paid a large price. 

Forgery of ancient manuscripts be- 
came an industry only after the nine- 
teenth century was well underway, and 
the avidity of collectors had suggested 
opportunities for deception. Now, 
this manuscript was bought by Mr. 
Edward Everett in 1818, and was in 
the unimpeachable possession of him- 
self and his family in this country for 
over eighty years subsequent to his 
purchase and until it came to the 
Library of Congress. 


There were four copies. There were 
three on parchment. Of these, two 
are in Paris and Genoa; the third has 
never been traced unless this be it. 

Dr. Winsor, Mr. Stevens, and other 
commentators refer to the copy in the 
possession of Mr. Everett as on the 
general probabilities authentic. They 
did not have opportunity to examine 
it; but their conclusion indicates their 
inference from its lineage and career. 

As to its interest and significance: 

It is not one of the documents which 
contribute to the investigator any new 
historical facts. It is rather a literary 
memorial. It gains its interest from 
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the probability, or we will say the pos- 
sibility, that it was executed in the 
presence of Columbus, under his direct 
order, in substantiation of his titles 
and property rights, and at what he 
felt to be a crisis in his career. It is 
not in the autograph of Columbus; it 
contains nowhere even the signature of 
Columbus in autograph; and yet if it 
is one of the four copies, it brings us, 
in association at least, very near to 
Columbus. 

The estimate which the antiquarian, 
be he collector or custodian, places 
upon documents that have such an as- 
sociation with historic personages, can- 
not readily be measured,—cannot often 
be fully intelligible. It is, however, a 
fact, obvious from illustration. In 
1890 the Boston Public Library paid 
$2800 for a printed letter of Colum- 
bus,— one of four copies of a Latin 
edition of it, of which seven other 
editions nearly contemporaneous are 
known to exist. Mr. Brayton Ives paid 
$4000 for what was alleged to be a 
printed copy of an edition in Spanish 
of which two other copies are known 
to exist. 

Now this Codex is manuscript. It 
is one of but four manuscript copies 
known to exist. The documents 
themselves are considered of high his- 
toric importance, and the transcripts 
made by order of Columbus worthy of 
high veneration. The Codex at Genoa 
is, as I have stated, deposited in the 
Palace of the Municipality, in a marble 
column surmounted by a bust of Colum- 
bus. The documents comprising it 
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were printed in Genoa in 1823. An 
English translation of them appeared 
in London in the same year. Another 
edition was published at Genoa in 1857, 
and in Havana in 1867. They were 
facsimiled with great care and precision 
in connection with the Columbus Fest 
at Genoa in 1892, and a transliteration 
of them and translation into Italian, 
with an introduction by thé learned 
antiquarians, Professor Luigi Tommaso 
Bergrano and the Marquis Marcello 
Stalganer, have since appeared in Part 
II. of the *‘ Raccolta di Documenti e 
Studi.’’ The codex at Paris has been 
elaborately and beautifully facsimiled 
by Mr. B. F. Stevens, with translitera- 
tion into Spanish and translation into 
English, and with an elaborate critical 
and bibliographical introduction,—a 
very sumptuous folio volume. 

The foremost authority in America 
on early Americana (Mr. Wilberforce 
Eames, of the Lenox Library), in con- 
gratulating the Library upon the 
acquisition of the manuscript, charac- 
terizes it as ‘‘a document of the highest 
historical importance, and which will 
be better appreciated as time goes 
on.” 
I cannot omit a reference to the pub- 
lic spirit of Dr. Everett, evidenced by 
his treatment of this valuable posses- 
sion. Recognizing it to be an historic 
memorial of national interest, he re- 
fused to commit it to the hazards and 
extortions of commerce, but disposed 
of it to the National Library at a price 
which was nominal compared with its 
possible market value. 
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Letters to a Literary Aspirant 


CONCLUDED 


IV 


MY DEAR NEPHEW,—Can you be 
funny, if you try very hard? I do not 
mean ‘‘Are you naturally humorous?’’ 
for that would open no new door in 
fiction, and this time I am going to 
suggest a raid on originality. The 
whole of existence can be treated 
humorously, as Mr. Fielding, for in- 
stance, treated it; though, on the 
other hand, a saving sense of humor 
will enjoin you to except many mat- 
ters from its dominion, and to obtain 
much of your effect by contrast with 
more serious scenes. As, for example, 
when poor Peter Peebles stumbles in 
upon Justice Foxley’s inquiry, or Ma- 
jor Pendennis comments on the mis- 
fortunes of his friends. This method 
will create no ‘‘boom.”’ ‘‘It has been 
done before, and reminds us of some 
one else,’’ the critics will say; ‘‘what 
we want is originality.”” So to avoid 
this fate you must seek another road 
to notoriety. 

Such a facetious highway was dis- 
covered some years ago, in America, I 
believe; and this route has since been 
followed nearer home, with modifica- 
tions that have satisfied the most ex- 
acting critics of its freshness, and a 
success that must have convinced the 
authors of their mission. The basis 
of the method is this: You adopt the 
réle of a semi-educated buffoon, and 
in this capacity narrate your escapades 
as the persevering and long-suffering 
clown who enlivens the domestic hearth 
and exhilarates the sea- (or river-) side 
resorts to which he repairs on bank 
holidays. Nothing but funniments 
happen (to use a term appropriate to 
your supposititious character); your 
acquaintance includes no gentlefolk 
and no one of normal intelligence, and 
in this society you and your ‘‘pals” 
butt your heads together, abstract 
each other’s flasks, deceive your wives, 
and forget your latch-keys. 

The Humorist who capers thus dis- 
guised then labels his work with’some 





such alluring legend as ‘‘Five Men in 
a Pub,’’ or ‘‘Mary Anne,’’ or any 
other title that will cause an expectant 
giggle as soon as it is advertised. 

Now, I would not have you copy too 
slavishly the works of these masters, or 
you will have their admirers crying 
“*Imitator!’’ round your heels. Pur- 
loin a technique if you will, but be 
careful to obliterate the owner’s mono- 
gram. Nothing looks worse than a 
conviction for larceny. Nothing is 
easier to avoid with a little ingenuity. 
For instance, why not apply the method 
I have described to a different stratum 
of society? Suppose we bid for the 
Humorist’s laurels in the guise of a_ 
funny marquis, and see who will dare 
to deny us our meed. 





‘*It won’t do,’’ I remarked. 

**What won’t?’’ asked the Viscount. 

He always was obtuse, was the Vis- 
count. Itis hereditary I suspect. His 
uncle lost an archbishopric through the 
same defect. 

*“Would you like your apron?”’ Lord 
Salisbury asked him one day when they 
were on especially friendly terms. 

‘No, thanks,’’ said the Viscount’s 
uncle. ‘‘Crumbs don’t show on this 
suit.’’ 

The Viscount suffers in just the same 
way. Once, when we were leaving 
Buckingham Palace together, I pro- 
posed to give him a lift in my hansom. 

““You don’t fool me,” he replied. 
‘‘When once you ’re inside there won’t 
be room for a garden ladder, much less 
a lift. Besides, how high do you pro- 
pose to go?”’ 

That is the Viscount all over. He 
has no imagination; at least, not what 
Bertie and I call imagination. 

‘‘No,”’ I repeated, ‘‘it won’t do.” 

He looked pained. 

“*Markiss,”” said he, ‘‘you should 
really be more careful who you say 
these things to.”’ 

At that moment the door opened and 
my wife entered. Nobody has more 
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regard for my wife than I have, while 
the Viscount professes a respect for her 
second only to the veneration he feels 
for the Viscountess; but at that mo- 
ment her appearance was inopportune. 
Wives are so thoughtless in these 
matters. I remember a man once who 
had just taken his two young cous- 
ins upon his knee. Neither was more 
than six-and-twenty, and one would 
have supposed that nothing could be 
more natural than his action; but his 
wife happened to open the door just 
as he was arranging to take them for a 
fishing party to the Seine. The latch 
had recently been oiled, so that they 
did not hear her till the expedition 
had been planned down to the present 
they were to give the guard, while she 
was too well bred to interrupt them 
sooner. When she did speak it was 
to modify their arrangements so ma- 
terially that all the fun was gone. 

I call that shabby. 

The Marchioness is not quite so in- 
considerate, but, like other women, 
she frequently puts a wrong construc- 
tion upon things. 

‘‘What has he been saying to you, 
Viscount?”’ she asked. 

“Only that my cuffs are getting 
frayed,”” he answered. x 

Now, I don’t object to a man telling 
a lie now andthen. Often it is neces- 
sary. But I do object to his telling a 
bad one. The Viscount happened to 
be wearing only a flannel shirt and a 
dickey: one of those things you fasten 
with a safety-pin to your waistcoct, 
and then you wonder how long the 
arrangement will continue. Of course 
my wife became restless. Women are 
so absurd. 

[Et cetera, et cetera. By introducing 
humorous anecdotes and illustrations, 
this conversation can be prolonged 
through several chapters. The mosaic 
thus constructed is, I believe, techni- 
cally termed “‘ mirth-provoking.’’ 

We shall now go on to a still funnier 


chapter, dealing with the adventures ‘ 


of the Marquis and his friends on their 
clandestine trip to Monte Carlo. Their 
noble consorts have been hoodwinked 
by an affectation of ill-health which 
renders a change to Southend neces- 
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sary, and with their motor-cars and 
valets packed in the van, our frolicsome 
hereditary legislators start by special 
train for the Riviera. We are now 
arrived at what is called the ‘“‘side- 
splitting’’ portion of our narrative. | 

At Paris we awoke Bertie and told 
him he must put on his boots. 

‘*Paris is a modern city,” we said. 
**Its customs are almost identical with 
ours; therefore you must clothe your 
feet.”” 

To this perfectly reasonable request 
Bertie replied that he had an aunt who 
had once been to Paris, and she had 
never told him anything about putting 
on her boots when she arrived there. 

“It stands to reason,” he argued, 
“‘that these absurd precautions are 
unnecessary. I have come to enjoy 
myself, and not to obey the dictates 
of an obsolete convention.”’ 

When Bertie gets into this humor 
there is no doing anything with him. 
He reminds me of the lady who was 
travelling to Siberia with a menagerie. 
“*What is good enough for these fine 
creatures is good enough for me,’’ she 
said; and so when she reached the 
frontier she refused to give up her 
ticket. The officials tried to persuade 
her, but it was no use, so they sent for 
the Governor, or the Satrap, or what- 
ever the gentleman is called who wears 
gold lace and accepts a salary of fifty 
thousand annas or roubles or francs for 
doing something or other. 

‘“You must either give up your ticket 
or travel with the man-eating shark,” 
he said to her. 

“*T shall not give up my ticket, and 
I shall consider myself fortunate to 
have such a companion,” she replied. 

So she entered the tank with the 
shark, and they have travelled together 
ever since—in fact, they are said to be 
inseparable. 

That is Bertie all over. He just sat 
on the man-trap affair—the thing they 
fill with ice-water and place on the floor 
to break your shins—and declared he 
would like to see the Frenchman who 
would make him move. Presently the 
door of our carriage opened and a 
moustache appeared. A little way 


behind the moustache we noticed a 
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man, while out-of its thickets pro- 
ceeded a voice. The voice said some- 
thing we none of us understood. 

‘‘He wants to have the carriage 
ventilated,’’ said the Viscount, smash- 
ing a window in his hurry to open it, 
and upsetting two cases of champagne 
on to my head. 

But still the moustache continued to 
make noises; even more energetic 
noises than before, it seemed to me. 

*““You Johnnies don’t understand 
the language,’’ I said. ‘‘Leave him 
to me.” Pa 

[And at this point we ca.. Jeave him 
too. The adventures which follow are 
in the same merry vein, and, while 
causing our intelligent friends some 
passing perplexity, do not materially 
impede their expedition. 

But before we part company alto- 
gether I should like to show you how 
amusing a place even a country-seat 
can be made to appear when viewed 
through the interesting personality of 
our Marquis. | 

Just then my valet came in to tell 
me that Tootles had left the bathroom 
tap running since five o’clock last night. 
Tootles is not, as you might think, a 
plumber or a water-bailiff or even a 
shareholder in a reservoir; he is only 
the baby. His real name is the Earl 
of Blowmetite, but he is called Tootles 
from his habits, just as Bertie is called 
‘*Nips,’’ and I am sometimes politely 
referred to by my intimates as ‘‘’Arry.”’ 

*‘Well, you Juggins,’’ I replied. 
‘Turn it off again.”’ | 

**But the armory and the blue bed- 
room is flooded, my lord, and the 
charter-chest has floated out into the 
shrubbery, and nobody dare n’t go 
near it, for the bulldog thinks it ’s 
his kennel.’’ 

““Give him a bone,’’ I suggested, ‘‘a 
juicy, succulent bone, and talk to him 
kindly. Say you knew his mother, 
and won’t die happy till you have his 
photograph. You don’t know how to 
manage dogs, that ’s evident.” 

I’m afraid my valet was scarcely as 
grateful for this advice as he should 
have been. He merely said something 
about not having lived in an idiot home 
long enough to suit this place, and 
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backed out. I always make my serv- 
ants back out. It makes me seem 
more like the Prince of Wales. The 
great joke is to get some one to shut 
the door, and then watch the poor man 
trying to back his way through it. 
Even the Marchioness laughs, while 
the Viscount had to be brought round 
with a meat lozenge after watching my 
butler endeavor to perform this feat 
for twenty minutes on end one day. 

I must frankly say I was annoyed by 
this accident. The charter-chest con- 
tains the only receipted bill I have ever 
possessed, and a very fine collection of 
manuscript Summonses; while the blue 
bedroom is Aunt Gwendolen’s favorite 
retreat. She was coming to stay with 
us on Friday for the Hunt Ball—I don’t 
mean the little ball of laudanum I give 
my hunters when they run in a steeple- 
chase, but a kind of thing where people 
dance in pink coats and shout “‘For- 
rard away!’’ when the band plays 
‘John Peel.”” As I am generally the 
senior nobleman present, I have quite 
a good time of it. My social position 
has its drawbacks, however; I never 
seem able to be funny without getting 
a little vulgar, and my wife thinks a 
Marquis ought to be as polished as our 
front-door handle. I reminded her the 
other day that I was not that kind of 
knob, but she only exclaimed, ‘‘Fitz- 
Algernon, get along with you!’’ 





And so forth, till you have written 
the necessary number of words de- 
manded by your publisher—and, my 
dear nephew, for the Lord’s sake, stop 
there!— Your affectionate and well- 
intentioned UNCLE. 


Vv 


MY DEAR NEPHEW,—The particular 
branch of art to which I am now going 
to draw your attention is that termed 
realism. By this phrase is meant 
making your tale seem as like real life 
as possible—that is to say, what would 
be real life to you, supposing you were 
a dyspeptic driver on an underground 
train or a melancholic bankrupt apply- 
ing for a divorce. 

Assuming that you are enjoying 
neither of these experiences, the ques- 




















tion you will naturally ask is, ‘‘How 
am I to adopt the necessary point of 
view of an existence that has hitherto 
seemed tolerable enough?’’ 

Well, in the first place, I should 
recommend a lowering diet; then 
counting the ticking of a large clock 
for eight or nine consecutive hours 
should also prove of material assist- 
ance; till after three or four months of 
this treatment you should be near 
enough the requisite standard. to at- 
tend to some directions concerning the 
method in which these idylls are con- 
structed, 

Suppose you set out from your 
apartments in the Albany upon a 
meditative ramble, in which direction 
would you naturally turn? Towards 
the Park or some other pleasant and 
amusing region, of course. 

Realism turns towards the slums of 
Soho, and the dirtiest amongst those. 

What would naturally attract your 
attention and give the twist to your 
thoughts? The pretty faces, the 
humors of the street, the brightest 
and most attractive things you passed, 
—it goes without saying. 

Realism attends to the ash-buckets, 
the smell of the fried-eel reservoirs, the 
bottle-nosed loafer propped against the 
wall. 

And what would stick in your mem- 
ory when you came in? Surely the 
two or three unexpected encounters, 
the incident that was a little different 
from other incidents. 

Realism remembers the number of 
the lamp-posts passed, the pattern of 
the pavement flags, the specks of the 
every-day dust floating in the air. 

And. it is this that Realism calls a 
picture of life. Hence the necessity 
for a special course of preparation be- 
fore handling its delicate tools. The 
reiteration of the unimportant and 
the obliteration of the picturesque are 
the two aims you must keep steadily 
before your eye. Here, for instance, is 
an instructive fragment, which suggests 
for its title, ‘‘The Man and the Egg,"’ 
or ‘‘The Desirability of Zero.’’ 





The maid-of-all-work knocked for 
the second time upon the door, and 
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her ill-shod feet shuffled downstairs 


again. With a characteristic noise, 


between blowing and groaning, James 
Robinson raised himself in bed and 
felt for the handkerchief which. he 
always kept beneath his pillow in case 
of nose-bleed. It was not there, and 
he remembered that he must have left 
it beneath the towel-rack with his 
boots. Accordingly he had a stronger 
incentive to rise than any stimulus 
which had prompted him for some 
weeks, First, placing his left foot 
upon the linoleum of the floor, he fol- 
lowed it with his right, and finally 
stood erect, blinking at the murky 
light which straggled feebly between 
the dusty slats of the Venetian blinds. 


-It was a cold morning, and he shivered 


a little; besides it was Tuesday, and 
ever since the evening spent in Mr. 
Starrat’s bar-parlor, when he had con- 
tracted a slight chill, he had always 
shivered on Tuesdays. A faint whiff 
of an unsavory odor came down the 
chimney from some other apartment, 
a beetle crawled slowly across the 
floor, and the sound of shrill drunk- 
en altercation reached him through a 
crack in the glass. 

He had long intended to cover this 
crack with brown paper; but, as hap- 
pens to so many men of his tempera- 
ment, brown paper was a substance he 
had taken an almost morbid aversion 
to. It suggested parcels, also string 
and other things foreign to his dis- 
position. 

[And so on, till the desired effect of 
a muddy flatness has been obtained. 
*‘Why should the reader endure all 
this?’’ you may ask. For the same 
reason that he watches with a fasci- 
nated shudder the centipede crossing 
his table-cloth. He does it, and he 
pays you for it. Let that be sufficient. 

We shall now plunge into the vortex, 
the Maelstrém, of the plot, and see if 
we cannot give our enthusiastic admir- 
ers their money’s worth. But first 
perhaps we had better say a word or 
two about our hero, in case they might 
not accurately realize what an attrac- 
tive specimen of vulgarity they were 
studying. ] 

James was average in all respects 
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save those in which he fell below that 
convenient standard. He was spare 
of chin and pale of face, with project- 
ing upper teeth on one side, and a 
curious gap, caused by biting upon an 
uncracked nut, onthe other. His lips 
were thin, yet sensual, his mouth large, 
but devoid of all traces of character. 
Rather below middle size, and slightly 
and unbecomingly moustached, he was 
further, by a happy mixture of nature 
and art, chronically dejected in aspect. 
Naturally timid and hesitating to the 
last degree, and absorbed only in him- 
self and his digestion, he had been so 
kicked by his companions that he had 
finally assumed a carriage which seemed 
an invitation for every passer-by to re- 
peat this process. 

[If this hero does not satisfy our 
public, I am far out of my reckoning. 
Let us now behold him in the fields of 
thought and conduct. | 

‘‘Egg morning,”’ he said to himself, 
mechanically repressing the faint emo- 
tion which this reflection caused, for 
he was well aware of the insignificance 
of incidents. 

Still buttoning his waistcoat with his 
left forefinger and thumb, he descended 
the unwashed stairs, and entered the 
parlor, for which he entertained a 
dreary dislike. 

[Minute details of things calculated 
to destroy the appetite introduced 
here. He is next seen at breakfast. ] 

“‘If cracking this egg were worth 
doing,’ said James, ‘‘I should leave it 
alone. It is merely because it is not, 
that I propose to eat it.” 

Having thus salved what in another 
man would have been his conscience, 
he raised the knife in his right hand 
and balanced it irresolutely over the 
egg. . 
““My dear James!”’ exclaimed the 
Egg, “‘you overlook a most important 
point.” 

*“That is why I overlook it,’’ said 
James. 

**Yet it is a matter which would dis- 
tress you afterwards. I assure you the 
lifting of my crown would be to me 
an almost dramatic incident, and the 
insertion of your spoon a romance. 
Be consistent, James; your motto is 
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monotony! Apply it, then, to the uni- 
verse.”’ 

*“But an egg is so small a thing,”’ 
grumbled James. ‘‘Surely its cracking 
can’t matter.”’ 

“I might become a chicken,”’ said 
the Egg. ‘‘Who knows?” 

**But you have been boiled.”’ 

**Not very hard.”’ 

*‘But if I allow you to become a 
chicken, that will be an important 
event,’’ said James, almost pleased by 
his own acumen. ; 

‘‘No, I assure you,’’ replied the 
Egg. ‘‘It has happened to so many 
eggs already.” 

*“*Unfortunately, Iam hungry,”’ said 
James. 

[Observe the brevity and unadorned 
directness of these sentences. A touch 
of grace, a happy turn of phrase, a 
suggestion of pleasing sentiment—and 
the reader’s spirits might begin to rise. 
Whether he would then throw the 
book away I cannot tell you, but that 
some such dreadful result is probable 
seems clear from the fact that the 
masters of this form of fiction never 
employ any of these devices. Possibly 
their own spirits would get elevated, 
and then their occupation would be 
gone; though why they should not 
become capital skate-fasteners instead 
is not so clear. 

But to return to our romance. James 
sluggishly makes up what he calls his 
mind to crack the egg. } 

“It must be done,” said James, 
feebly. 
“‘Lay your hand upon me first,” re- 

plied the Egg, in a chilly voice. 

**The devil!”’ cried James. ‘“‘You 
are cold.” 

‘‘I ant grown cold indeed, quite un- 
palatable and highly indigestible now, 
I assure you.” 

‘*Well, after all,’’ said our hero, “‘I 
have missed the point of my morning, 
which is always something.”’ 

“Everything, my dear James, every- 
thing. If you go on like this you will 
succeed in missing the whole point of 
your existence. You have begun the 
day well.”’ 





This fragment is not intended to be 
























interesting, or amusing, or ——e 
otherwise it would not be realistic. If 
Realism has any aim at all (which 
many exponents of this school would 
indignantly deny), it is to cause in the 
reader a depression similar to that en- 
joyed by the author, Yet the rules 
permit it to bait its hook with one in- 
viting worm, which I regret that my 
relationship to you forbids my employ- 
ing. Iallude to that series of phenom- 
ena which forms also the subject-matter 
of the smoking-room story; only in- 
stead of treating these incidents as 
humorous exceptions to the respectable 
routine of life, you, with a serious face, 
perpetually remind your reader that 
they make the real atmosphere which 
he breathes at every inspiration. When 
in time he comes to believe this and 
act accordingly, such reward as an ar- 
tist may claim is surely yours.—Your 
affectionate and well-intentioned 
UNCLE. 


VI 


My DEAR NEPHEW,—It has struck 
me that supposing (as is probable) you 
inherit some of those qualities I my- 
self possess, you will desire now and 
then to coruscate or glitter. This isa 
perfectly legitimate ambition, and it 
can easily be accomplished with a 
very little trouble, and practically no 
thought at all. Indeed you will soon 
find yourself upon some sleepless night 
emitting, as it were, a kind of phosphor- 
escent light, just to relax your mind 
and keep you from serious and disturb- 
ing reflections. Then, perhaps, next 
morning, if it is too wet for out-door 
exercise, and you have no one to play 
ping-pong with you, you will sit down 
and ‘‘throw off” (as it is technically 
termed) a story of the kind I am about 
to illustrate. 

And the delightful part is that 
people will in consequence give you 
credit for all sorts of original and dar- 
ing ideas,—so potent is a popular form- 
ula. 

In constructing such a work a cer- 
tain amount of latitude is permitted in 
the matter of what I may call intensity. 
That is to say, you may draw down 
the corners of your mouth, and in a 
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pungently satirical manner sjambok 
the hollowness of anything that some 
good authority has previously pro- 
nounced hollow. Or you may lean 
back in your chair and smile upon the 
world with a flippant cynicism that is 
very engaging, to women particularly. 
Or you may simply trust to the 
frequency of your epigrams and the 
excellent social position of your charac- 
ters. In the sample that follows, these 
different methods will be skilfully 
blended. 

As to the plot, two rules only are 
necessary to bear in mind. It must 
not be very interesting, for that would 
distract attention from the sparkling 
dialogue; and it must be well seasoned 
with a strong political flavor. Nothing 
impresses your readers so much as an 
intimate acquaintance with legislation 
and cabinets and that sort of thing, 
and to acquire this intimacy it might 
be almost worth your while to spend 
an afternoon in the House of Commons 
just before you begin. 

Attend now to this pretty opening 
shower of wheezes (though of course I 
would not use this vulgar term in 
writing for the public). 





‘*Warm weather does not suit me,’’ 
remarked Lady Oucherelab. 

**No,”’ replied Lord Beryrose. ‘‘It 
is like my party, out of place at pres- 
ent.” 

[To assist the reader in identifying 
living celebrities beneath the veil of 
art so cleverly thrown over them, I 
have invented this ingenious system 
of nomenclature. Many a family 
circle will be delighted by their 
cleverness in guessing who is really 


‘meant by Lord Beryrose, for instance; 


and afterwards they are sure to recom- 
mend the book to their friends. | 

““You go to the House to-night?’’ 
she queried. 

*‘As the plummet to its sounding,”’ 
he retorted, with a half-ironical incli- 
nation. 

The innuendo was lost upon Lady 
Oucherelab, but the significance of the 
tone arrested her attention.. They 
were standing in the ante-drawing- 
room of the Duke of Lanechamber’s 





mansion in Park Lane, and it was on 
the eve of a general election. Lord 
Beryrose expected to come into power 
again; his friends were less sanguine; 
while his enemies declared that his 
views on the subversion of undenomi- 
national loans would effectually bar the 
door. As Sir Manbanner Bellcam said : 

‘When any one can tell me which 
way the proletariat will vote, I can tel! 
him where to look for the next Prime 
Minister.”’ 

[Does not this show an astounding 
knowledge of statecraft? Yet I had 
nothing by me but a Whitaker's Al- 
manac when I wrote it. 

**Who is that young man with the 
pre-Raphaelite chin and the white shirt- 
front?’’ asked a young girl of the man 
she was talking to. 

This was Gwendolen Twodelltwyd, 
the most admired beauty of the season. 
Sir Manbanner compared her to an 
anesthetic mounted in mother -of - 
pearl, and the simile was generally 
considered appropriate. A man will 
often say the thing de rigueur which a 
woman will think au sérieux ; or vice 
versa. 

The man Gwendolen addressed was 
the Honorable Neil MacSwift, a rising 
under-secretary to the Budget. He 
replied with a smile. 

[But this gentleman’s epigrammatic 
response you can easily invent for 
yourself. The point I would have you 
note is the telling staccato of the style. 
The sentences seem quite separate and 
disconnected, and this is so unlike 
ordinary works of genius that it gives 
your pages an exceptionally brilliant 
appearance. It is also much éasier to 
do. 

We shall now perform a similar feat 
with the narrative and leap from his 
Grace’s reception into an incisive and 
masterly analysis of our heroine. Our 
readers, instead of feeling annoyed by 
this crevasse-vaulting, will only attrib- 
ute to us a superhuman cleverness. 
**Such scintillating talent cannot be 
bound by ordinary rules,’’ they will 
say. | 

Gwendolen sat by the window. Her 
highly balanced nature shrank repug- 
nantly from the touch whereof was 
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social annihilation. Strange, is it not, 
that when a woman lacks aught the 
world suffers accordingly? 

[This is very searching. ] 

At fifteen she had been religious, at 
seventeen tall for her age, at twenty 
revaccinated, and now she was dressed 
in pale mauve. A woman who has 
been through these experiences can no 
longer be described by one adverb. 
Au contraire. 

[The depths of woman’s nature are 
here probed. Now, without any warn- 
ing, for a skip into a lighter vein. ] 

At that moment Lord Belgravia 
entered. 

‘‘My watch has just stopped,’’ he 
smiled. . 

‘*How like a watch!” she exclaimed. 
‘*Now, when mine stops, do you know 
what I do?’”’ 

‘Wind it up,’’ he suggested, “‘like a 
company?” 

‘*No; I discard it, like a small suit.” 

Their eyes met, and both smiled. 
He thought he had never seen her 
wittier. 

[And no more he had, in the present 
volume. | 

‘*Talking of suits,’’ he observed, “‘I 
went to my tailor’s this morning, and 
do you know what he said?”’ 

““‘I cannot guess, unless it was to 
assure you that you could carry off a 
larger check than most men. Tailors 
generally say that, I believe.” 

““He did indeed suggest a larger 
cheque,”’ he flashed. ‘‘And that is 
why I look depressed.”’ 

He passed his hand nervously across 
his flat white forehead and sat down 
upon the corner of the table. A man 
prefers a table to a chair, just as a 
Minister prefers a canon to a bishop- 
ric. Socially this is right, anthropo- 
logically it is indifferent, occasionally 
it is immoral. 

‘“‘I was dining last night with Mr. 
Fourbal,” she said, presently. ‘‘How 
is it that when one dines with a states- 
man a cold entrée invariably follows 
the fish?’’ 

“‘T have often wondered,” he replied, 
with a sympathetic smile that seemed 
indefinably to cement the understand- 
ing between them. ‘‘And another 
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thing that lexes me is where to 
look when I hear my title being an- 
nounced in a loud whisper by my 
hostess.” 

Gwendolen laughed. 

‘‘It is just the same with me,”’ she 
said, ‘‘when I overhear my host telling 
some inquisitive duchess that I am the 
cleverest girl in the room.” 

‘*You are frank,’’ he smiled. 

‘‘And I am fond of oranges; so what 
virtue is left to strive after?’’ 

[Observe Spseme the ingredients of 
this salad of persiflage. They are all 
quite cheap and within the reach of the 
most moderately endowed author. Yet 
what an effect they have when skilfully 
mixed! The aristocratic allusions cost 
absolutely nothing: the most ordinary 
incidents of the dinner-table and the 
clothier’s shop supply the groundwork: 
and the happy turns of phrase need 
scarcely half an hour’s practice. Yet 


hundreds of pounds can easily be made 
in this way. Who would not be an 
author? 

Before finishing this letter I shall 
give you a short sample of another 


kind of necessary incident. It shows 
the statesman in déshabille — that is to 
say, gracefully unbending in the privacy 
of his retiring-room in Downing Street. 
You yourself will feel when reading it 
an additional emotion of respect for 
one who can thus hob and nob with 
the Great,—though, not to dismay you, 
I may admit at once that it was only 
by inquiring of a policeman at Charing 
Cross that I discovered where that 
thoroughfare was situated. | 

Fourbal’s face relaxed into a smile. 

“‘Really, politics amuse me almost 
as much as women,”’ he remarked. 

“You pay your profession a high 
compliment,” said Lady Quithas, who 
had just looked in on her way from a 
séance at the Persian Embassy. ‘‘The 
enthusiastic Premier is so refreshing!”’ 

“‘Oh, he only said that for your 
benefit, Lady Quithas,’’ interposed 
Bobby Cravatte. 

He was the Prime Minister’s young 
cousin, spending the day with him on 
his way to Eton. Already he had 
discovered that eating bonbons in 
Downing Street had not the same relish 
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as al-fresco junketing. To be young 


is to be juvenile, just as to be bald is to 


be hairless. Who has not made the 
same reflection once in an zon? And 
who has not forgotten it? 

**Really, Fourbal, you must get a 
new tapestry for this room,” said Lady 
Quithas. 

*“‘We have not yet paid the Ex- 
chequer,”’ replied the statesman. 
**Everything at a discount—ore thing 
at a time.” 

“*Is that clever?’’ asked Bobby inno- 
cently. 


“It would be,’’ replied Fourbal, 
vie 2 ” 

**If what?”’ said Bobby. 

**If it were not,’’ smiled the Premier, 
almost without any hesitation. 


Does this sound a little silly? 
dear nephew, people pay for it. Is it 
pointless? Well, you get your cheque. 
Am I sure it is worth doing? But an 
author must live. We cannot all be 
diamonds, but we can at least make 
passable paste. And if we do not give 
the secret away ourselves, there are 
many millions of people in the world 
who will actually be deceived. 

But is this honest, do you ask? My 
nephew, art is not morality—and if it 
were, most of us would still remain un- 
trammelled.— Your affectionate and 
well-intentioned UNCLE. 


My 


VII 


MY DEAR NEPHEW,—I have now 
provided you with a sufficient number 
of models to enable you to make a 
beginning, and it only remains to wish 
you good fortune in your mission. 
What I have endeavored to show you 
is how to make it pay (both as to 
pocket and reputation), assuming that, 
like so many other literary mission- 
aries, you have nothing in particular 
to say and no very clear idea of how 
to say it. 

Sometimes I may have seemed to 
conceal a trifle of unkindness beneath a 
studiously genial manner; but then 
you see I have literary ambitions my- 
self, and, like Mr. Witwould and Mr. 
Petulant, I do enjoy being a little 
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*‘severe.’’ Nobody (unless it be you) 
is ever likely to heed what I say, even 
though my words were steeped in the 
acid of the most forgotten truth; so 
why should I not write to please my- 
self? 

Were there anything in letters cor- 
responding to the studio and galleries 
where a painter learns his business, 
such instructions as I have given would 


be impertinently superfluous. But un- 
luckily there is not, and each man 
must pick up the craft as best he can. 
Here—to change the simile a little—is 
a bundle of patterns. Of which stuff 
will you make your story? Ordo you 
think that excellent opening in the 
City should be reconsidered? —Your 
affectionate and well-intentioned 
UNCLE. 


Kriiger and De Wet* 


By GEORGE LOUIS BEER 


THE war in the Transvaal is now 
over, and we are consequently enabled 
to look at the conflict, its occasion and 
its cause, in a more dispassionate man- 
ner than wecould during the heat of bat- 
tle. Concerning the proximate causes, 
there will always be some discussion 
and difference of opinion. There 


will always be some who, blind to the 
broader questions involved, will lay 


stress on the Jameson Raid and on the 
legal and technical side of the issue. 
This is inevitable for the same reason 
that nine out of every ten French 
historians still describe as murder the 
death of Jumonville in his skirmish 
with George Washington, and charac- 
terize as piracy Boscawen’s attack on 
the French fleet sent to reinforce Can- 
ada. The importance of these events 
shades, however, into insignificance in 
comparison with the great conflicts to 
which they were but preliminaries. 
They in no wise affect our judgment 
of the great struggle which decided, as 
far as a war can decide, that the West- 
ern civilization which North America 
was to receive should be Anglo-Saxon, 
not Latin ir form. As to the legal 
question,— while in our opinion the 
English position was correct though 
not in all its details as formulated by 
Chamberlain,—a decision one way or 
the other on this point will have but 
little effect on the final verdict of his- 
tory. For we must not forget that 
“*“ The Memoirs of Has Bee ” Century Co. $3.50 
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law represents, to a large extent, static 
conditions; it is the past crystallized, 
and, as such, is opposed to progress. 
The victors in the great historic move- 
ments have rarely had the law with 
them. Such clearly was the case in 
the American War of Independence, 
and such, not so indisputably, however, 
was the case in our Civil War. 

The broad issue involved in the 
Transvaal War is the right of a superior 
civilization to assert itself as against 
one distinctly inferior. Given the 
presence of two civilizations on the 
same territory, with human nature as 
it is and as it has always been, one 
must be supreme. When the inferior 
gains the mastery, the regression is 
distinct and measurable. In other 
words, the issue involved was whether 
or no South Africa was to have an 
Anglo-Saxon civilization, with all that 
is implied thereby, or whether the Boer 
was to impose his reactionary seven- 
teenth-century civilization. It was not 
a question of the Transvaal alone; the 
whole future of South Africa was at 
stake. To deny the justice of the 
English victory is equivalent to saying 
that all history is merely a record of 
injustice. For there, in South Africa, 
we see before our very eyes the same 
process by which in the remote past, in 
England, Neolithic man superimposed 
himself on Paleolithic man. Thus in 
the same way, turning to more tan- 
gible facts, we find in South Africa 
the Bushman, Hottentot, Bantu, and 
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Franco - Dutch, each representing a 
civilization which in turn had to give 
way to one more efficient than itself. 
To condemn a movement is, how- 
ever, not equivalent to condemning 
the leader of the lost cause. Kriiger 
can be viewed apart from the great 
struggle, and if as a man he deserves 
it, he will be honored in history just as 
we honor Montcalm and Dupleix, two 
vanquished leaders in a conflict of a 
similar nature. In estimating Kriiger, 
a difficulty wellnigh insuperable pre- 
sents itself. We have to alter our 
standpoint, and transplant ourselves to 
the environment of the seventeenth 
century; for it is there that he belongs, 
in an age where religious liberty was 
all but unknown and where political 
liberty was just nascent. He has all 
the bigotry, all the superstition, all the 
impatience of opposite views char- 
acteristic of the seventeenth-century 
Puritan divine. The Boer Common- 
wealth, of which Kriiger was not alone 
a typical citizen, but the typical leader 
and representative, bears in some re- 
spects close resemblance to the Puritan 


theological oligarchy of the early days 


of Massachusetts. As in Massachu- 
setts, full citizenship in the Boer Re- 
public was at one time conditioned on 
membership in the state church. But, 
unlike Massachusetts, there was no 
mental flexibility, or, to put it differ- 
ently, until the discovery of gold the 
economic system remained that of the 
primitive self-centred agricultural com- 
munity. There was no intercourse 
with Europe, no share in the intellec- 
tual and political development of the 
eighteenth century, and consequently 
there was no progress. Thus, Kriiger 
belongs not to our times, but to those 
of Cromwell and Milton. This opinion 
is more than confirmed by Kriiger’s 
Memoirs. When we read his speeches 
printed therein we are forcibly re- 
minded of those lengthy harangues of 
Cromwell, whose meaning is likewise 
obscured by a mass of theological mat- 
ter entirely irrelevant in the eyes of the 
modern man. Like the early Puritans, 
Kriiger believed and believed sincerely 
that he had a mission to perform, that 
he was an especially selected instru- 
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ment of God. Hence, any one who 
opposed him was working against God 
himself. This is the keynote which 
explains his career, and his Memoirs 
as well. Any one who goes to this 
volume expecting to find therein any 
fresh light on the controversies leading 
up to the war will be disappointed. 
All that he will find will be an ex- 
tremely ex parte statement of the facts, 
a view distorted by partial omissions 
and by what, in any one but in a man 
who believed he had a divine mission, 
would be characterized as extreme 
disingenuousness. Judged by modern 
standards, Kriiger is found woefully 
lacking. The government of the Trans- 
vaal, for which he was responsible, was 
such as no self-respecting American 
or Englishman would endure for a 
moment without protest. It is true, 
it was in some respects not much worse 
than is that of many of our cities, as is 
gleefully pointed out by some con- 
tinental critics. There is a vital differ- 
ence, however, between the Transvaal 
and New York or Minneapolis. As is 
said so forcibly by Bryce, an opponent 
of the war, ‘‘an exclusive government 
may be pardoned if it is efficient, an 
inefficient government if it rests upon 
the people. But a government which 
is both inefficient and exclusive incurs 
a weight of odium under which it must 
ultimately sink.’’ The government of 
the Transvaal was both inefficient and 
exclusive. Judged, however, by the 
comparatively low standards of the age 
to which, in intellect and in morals, 
he properly belongs, Kriiger will not 
be found wholly lacking. By a not 
very violent stretch of the imagination, 
we can picture him living in the con- 
genial atmosphere of seventeenth-cen- 
tury England, acting as a leader of the 
extreme Puritan party. But if Kriiger 
had actually been born in that age, it 
seems extremely improbable that he 
would have affiliated himself with the 
Puritan party, which stood for pro- 
gress. As a typically conservative 
type, he would unquestionably have 
been a devoted follower of the Stuarts, 
who tried to preserve the absolutism 
of the Tudor Monarchy when_ the 
social conditions that justified it had 
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disappeared. Just as the absolutism 
of Henry VIII. meant progress, and 
that of Charles I. stagnation, so the 
Puritanism of Cromwell typified ad- 
vance and that of Kriiger regression. 
While Kriiger reincarnates the 
Prynne and Dudley type of Puritan, 
De Wet is more akin to that branch of 
Puritanism represented by Winthrop, 
—deeply religious yet not bigoted, 
modest and charitable. Kriiger is the 
irreconcilable, De Wet is the Lee of 
the Afrikander nation, bowing to the 
inevitable and accepting in good faith 
the new conditions. This he shows 
by dedicating his book on the ‘*‘Three 
Years’ War” to his fellow-subjects of 
the British Empire. Yet he is not 
altogether like Lee, for the Confeder- 
ate General recognized, much to his 
credit, that the surrender at Appomat- 
tox was decisive and refused to sanc- 
tion a guerrilla war; De Wet, on the 
other hand, despite the surrender of 
Cronjé and the ensuing fall of Bloem- 
fontein and Pretoria, always hoped for 
ultimate success. To the end he op- 
posed the peace, feeling that in time 
The 


the Boer arms would prevail. 
war he carried on was of the guerrilla 
type, though by no means so fierce and 
brutal as that waged by the Spaniards 


against Napoleon. De Wet refuses to 
recognize this, and in a chapter not 
conspicuous for cogent reasoning at- 
tempts to place his fighting on a higher 
plane. It is of this guerrilla war, after 
the surrender of Cronjé at Paardeberg, 
that De Wet’s book treats in detail. His 
tone is modest, moderate, and frank. 
This account of the war, though of 
great interest to the lay reader, will 
appeal more directly to the professional 
soldier, especially so, if De Wet adds 
to it the promised supplementary vol- 
ume on scouting. There seems to be 
some doubt as to whether the war has 
taught anything new about military 
tactics. Expert critics disagree, and 
a controversy on this point is now 
being carried on in France. One side 
asserts that the teachings are revolu- 
tionary,~ while the other side claims 
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that the South African War merely 
reinforces the lessons that should have 
been learned from the Franco-German 
War. One thing above all others has 
become apparent, that again, as in the 
age of the feudal castle before the dis- 
covery of gunpowder, the defensive is 
immensely superior to the offensive. 
Thus, the lessons learned are in line 
with the teachings of Bloch, and tend 
to confirm his views as to the possibil- 
ity, or rather the impossibility, of a suc- 
cessful land war between two states of 
nearly equal power. 

One turns also with great interest to 
De Wet’s book to see whether there is 
any justification for the assertion of 
continental critics, and of Kriiger him- 
self in his Memoirs, that England car- 
ried on the war in a most brutal and 
uncivilized manner. This view finds 
absolutely no support in De Wet’s 
pages, although he does condemn the 
burning of Boer farms and the policy 
of forming concentration camps, to 
which England transported the Boer 
women and children. There can be 
some legitimate difference of opinion 
about the advisability of these meas- 
ures,—the facts are clearly presented 
in Conan Doyle’s able pamphlet, —but 
no sane view would justify any criti- 
cism of England on the score of bar- 
barity. War, at its best, is brutal, and 
can be nothing else, since it is a tem- 
porary negation of all that for which 
civilization stands. 

The advice which, in closing, De Wet 
gives to his fellow Boers, ‘‘Be loyal to 
the new Government,”’ is both noble 
and wise. If the Boers follow his in- 
junctions, the future of South Africa 
will be serene. For unless past ex- 
perience is a poor guide, we can rely 
with certainty on England’s doing her 


-share towards this end. The result 


should be the rise of another of those 
Anglo-Saxon self-governing Common- 
wealths, whose growth in the East and 
West under the zgis of the ‘‘ Mother 
of Nations,” has been the most con- 
spicuous and most fundamental fact in 
the history of the two past centuries. 





Germany of To-Day 


By EDWARD STOCKTON MEYER 


WE Americans are very prone to 
make sport of our German cousins for 
the naive and narrow ignorance they 
often display in regard to our great 
country. But the average American 
is no better informed as to the real 
status of Germany to-day than is the 
ordinary German as to matters Ameri- 
can. Nocountry, not even our own, 
has taken such tremendous strides for- 
ward politically and industrially in 
the last decade as has the young 
and vigorous Empire across the pond. 
Like the fabled Phoenix it has arisen 
from the ashes of self-immolation so 
strong of wing and buoyant of spirit 
that nothing seems able to stop its 
flight. 

The vast difference politically be- 
tween the Germany of to-day and that 
of a quarter of a century ago is just 
that between kindly, unselfish, easy- 
going old Wilhlem I. and the present 
egoistic, domineering, strenuous young 
Kaiser. The former never was in a 
hurry; the latter is never in anything 
else. The difference industrially and 
commercially!—Ten years ago the 
average German merchant closed his 
quiet little shop each day from twelve 
to two, slowly sauntered to his favorite 
Kneipe, shook hands with all his old 
friends at the Stammitisch, ate his huge 
dinner, drank his beer, and smoked his 
pipe with the utmost deliberation ; now 
he rushes from his great noisy apart- 
ment store to the nearest Automat, 
jostles his way in the crowd to the 
various slots, shoves in the required 
amounts, draws out the sandwiches and 
hot coffee, gulps them down standing, 
nervously lights a cigarette, and is back 
to business within five minutes. Ber- 
lin is now more like Chicago than any 
other city in the world, and the great 
change so astounding there is fast 
penetrating into all parts of Germany. 
Even Munich—dear old gemitlich 
Bieranien — has an Automat'! So has 
Philadelphia!! ee 

A better or more timely book than 


Wolf von Schierbrand’s* upon the rise 
of the German Empire politically, in- 
dustrially, and commercially to her 
present world-power position could 
not be desired. England and Germany 
to-day are the only rivals of America; 
our knowledge of the latter is too 
limited; we should know it as thor- 
oughly as we do the former. Herr 
von Schierbrand, a German-American, 
has had very exceptional opportunities 
during a long residence as press cor- 
respondent in Germany of observing 
the methods and knowing the men of 
the new Empire. Looking upon 
modern Germany from an American, 
but, on the whole, unbiased point of 
view, he gives us in a clear and incisive 
style his observations and the convic- 
tions arising therefrom. 

The first chapters contain a very 
graphic picture of the young Kaiser in 
his strenuous and successful efforts to 
weld his Empire into a world-power. 
He has decided that ‘‘nothing must 
be done anywhere on the globe with- 
out the sanction of Germany’s ruler.” 
With an army superior to all others he 
fears no foe on land; but with a navy 
as yet somewhat inferior, he knows 
that a powerful friend might stand him 
in good stead. That friend is Amer- 
ica; he simply must have us for friend, 
if possible without antagonizing Eng- 
land; for he realizes, as every intelli- 
gent man must to-day, that the three 
great Teutonic nations are to rule the 
world for weal or woe. 

An almost perfect picture is given us 
of this transcendently interesting mon- 
arch, so picturesque and so dramatic 
(not, as his detractors will have it, atti- 
tudinizing and theatrical). We see 
him in all his frank self-assurance, his 
strenuous energy, his political genius, 
and indomitable will, straining every 
iron nerve in the face of great difficul- 
ties, for his personal power is much 
more circumscribed that that of our 
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own President, to give his country a 
good and firm government. His very 
difficult position between the aristo- 
cratic Agrarians, the old nobility still 
living in and trying to keep the whole 
of Germany in medizvalism, and the 
middle-class Industrialists, the young 
manufacturers steadily and surely revo- 
lutionizing the whole Empire. By 
birth, prejudice, and education the 
Kaiser is with the Agrarians, but he is 
coming to see that their cause is hope- 
less and that industrialism is to be the 
paramount factor in German life. Ten 
years ago he told Bismarck that he 
would make short work of the Social- 
ists; now he knows that they and the 
Liberals are gradually coalescing into a 
new liberal party which will soon be 
the most powerful in Germany, and 
that he must have its support if the 
Empire is to hold together and its 
present remarkable growth to continue. 
The idea of an Emperor ruling over a 
social democracy is extremely paradox- 
ical, but, as Herr von Schierbrand shows 
very clearly, the monarchical principle 
is so much a part of the German nature 
that the most advanced Liberal prob- 
ably does not wish to do away with his 
king altogether. 

The constitutional limitations of the 
Emperor are shown and the manner in 
which he overrides the constitution, 
especially in his striking speeches. 
Bismarck made the law that every 
public utterance of the Emperor should 
first have the sanction of the Chancel- 
lor, who alone could then be held 
responsible. This Wilhelm II. has 
openly ignored, and thus often turned 
the tide of legislation by his forceful 
suasion. The bad sides of the Em- 
peror’s indomitable rule are not spared ; 
he is severely taken to task for his 
ridiculous attempts to prescribe exact 
paths for art and literature to follow, 
and for his fierce antagonism of a free 
press. It is striking to learn that, in 
his brutal persecution of editors and 
writers who have dared to criticise his 
methods, there have been more im- 
prisonments for se majesté in the 
present reign than ever before in Ger- 
many, and that he has never pardoned 
a single offender. This.accounts largely 
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for the very low plane upon which the 
German press and its representatives 
stand, a most deplorable fact. 

A charming chapter is devoted to 
the Kaiser’s irreproachable family life 
with his children and devoted wife, so 
simple and good in her sphere, limited, 
as the Kaiser thinks every German 
housewife’s should be, to the three X’’s 
—Kiiche, Kirche, und Kinder. 

Besides this full and faithful picture 
of the Kaiser, we are given an excel- 
lent insight into the working of the 
German government, the organization 
and functions of the Bundesrath and 
the Reichstag. Under what fearful 
odds they both labor, however, with 
the autocratic Emperor practically dic- 
tating the entire foreign policy! That 
he is forcing them to ignore the Drei- 
bund — Austria, Germany, Italy —is 
perfectly apparent, as is also his bold 
attempt to force his unwilling subjects 
into friendship with England. The 
Germans as a nation hate the English 
heartily; this fact is quite incompre- 
hensible to the Emperor, who, it must 
be borne in mind, is both a Hohenzol- 
lern and a Guelph. But all who have 
observed will agree that the Kaiser, 
although he never sets foot in the 
building, rules the Reichstag with an 
iron hand. This he does the more 
easily because of the twenty different 
factions therein ever quibbling and 
fighting over some slight shade of 
political opinion. To play these vari- 
ous parties off one upon another always 
for the imperial purpose is the office 
of the present diplomatic but unstates- 
manlike Chancellor Biilow, by whose 
clever manipulation the old liberal 
party has been rendered practically 
harmless, and all the other states of 
Germany brought into almost complete 
subservience to Prussia. 

The exact position and power of 
Prussia in her hegemony over the 
twenty-five other states are clearly 
shown, and the importance of the 
All-deutsche Bewegung (Pan-Germanic ~ 
movement). The tariff question, espe- 
cially that side of it which is so im- 
portant for America, is well discussed. 
The most instructive study is made of 
German commerce and manufacturing, 
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of the phenomenal growth of the great. 


steamship companies, the Hamburg- 
American and the North German 
Lloyd, and of the even more phenome- 
nal industries of Krupp and Siemens, 

In the chapters on the Army and 
Navy, Americans will be as much in- 
censed at the details of the infamous 
Briisewitz tragedy as amused at the 
idea of the so-called *‘ American duel.” 
To our very serious consideration may 
be recommended the timely remarks 
on the significance of naval supremacy 
and the vast efforts Germany is putting 
forth to obtain it. 

It is interesting to note the radical 
changes in the German educational 
system, the throwing over of classical 
and theological ballast in great quanti- 
ties to make way for the modern lan- 
guages and applied science. This 
much-needed reformation is largely due 
to the Kaiser and his strenuous insist- 
ence upon the practical. There can 
be no doubt that the younger Germans, 
especially the students, have given 
up the old ideal aims and illusions, 
and are already very matter - of - fact 
young men, who admire and strive 
only for success, palpable even if un- 
scrupulous. (The same spirit of success 
at any price is pervading all classes; 
unfortunately both jingoism and dis- 
honesty often go hand in hand with 
it, as witness the fearful failure of the 
Leipziger Bank for nearly $50,000,000.) 
Even beer-guzzling and duelling are on 
the wane among the students. And 
the professors, how they have changed! 
As Herr von Schierbrand so graphically 
and delightfully puts it: 


The typical German professor with his goggles, 
his cane, his long hair, his absent-mindedness, his 
gruff good-nature, and his colossal erudition . 

He has utterly vanished and his place knows him 
no more, He is gone with so many other things 
once distinctively German. In his place 
stands the modern German professor, almost the 
antipode of his predecessor. He is alert, often 
commercial, sleek; frequently elegant and fas- 
tidious in his bearing and get-up, a connoisseur in 
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the matter of a dinner, of a fine painting, of a 
horse, even of a Havana cigar or an Egyptian 
cigarette, 


Alas for the passing of so many 
things once distinctively German! To 
mention one more, the most charac- 
teristic perhaps. The dear, old, dim- 
lighted, smoke-mellowed Kneipe has 
given place to the brilliant, new-fangled 
Bierpalast ! where once the German 
wished only to have things gemitlich, 
now everything must be schneidig / 

Unfortunately Herr von Schierbrand 
has limited himself almost entirely to 
the political and social aspects of his 
subject; this is greatly to be regretted, 
since in his brief remarks anent liter- 
ature and art in modern Germany he 
shows an unusually keen insight and 
discriminating appreciation. Despite 
the publisher's alluring announcement, 
there is not in the whole book one 
word upon music, undoubtedly the 
German's greatest medium of artistic 
expression. It is almost incredible 
that a book could be written on the 
remarkable development of Germany 
since the Franco-Prussian war and no 
notice be taken, no mention even made, 
of Richard Wagner. Even the most 
violent anti-Wagnerite will not deny 
that the great musical dramatist was 
and is of paramount importance (for 
good or bad) in Germany’s sudden and 
brilliant self-cognition and self-asser- 
tion. 

Except for this unfortunate omission, 
Herr von Schierbrand has given us the 
best possible book on modern Germany. 
Let us hope that the outlook is as good 
as he thinks; that the old monarchi- 
cal system will be gradually democ- 
ratized by the new liberal party, that 
the petty principalities with their 
ridiculous courts will soon be com- 
pletely absorbed, that the Kaiser will 
abandon the Agrarians and see his 
only salvation in the industrial and 
commercial development of his great 
country, and adopt a consistent domes- 
tic and foreign policy which means 
peace and prosperity. 
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Israel Zangwill as | Know Him 


By G. B. 


‘*WHAT is your Christian name, Mr. 
Zangwill?’’ once asked a kindly old 
lady, who was unaware of the author’s 
nationality. ‘*‘ Madame,” he returned, 
with a whimsical twinkle in his eye, 
“‘I have no Christian name.’’ And, 
without seeing the joke, the old lady 
still goes about, deploring his parents’ 
incomprehensible forgetfulness. I once 
sent Zangwill a portrait of himself to 
sign, and it came back to me with the 
following inscription at its foot: 


Can this be I ?—Zangwill. 


But that was quite recently. When 
I first met Zangwill, we were all march- 
ing upwards — or downwards — under 
the banner of “‘The New Humor.’’ 
Although proud of the fact, we were 
yet a trifle sore about it. People said 
things,—nasty things sometimes. “‘It’s 
only the beastly jealousy of those old 
chaps who ’ve nothing new about 
themselves,’’ protested one of our 
band when a certain journalist, whose 
pen was dipped in gall and vinegar, 
flayed us alive to make a Roman holi- 
day. Zangwill alone was unmoved. 
**Better be flayed alive,’’ he said sar- 
donically, ‘‘than remain unnoticed. 
When people begin to abuse you, it is 
a sure sign that they are either afraid 
of you, or that you are interesting 
them. Nothing is so absolutely fatal 
as silence. Why, the other day I went 
down to a boarding-house at the sea- 
side, and no one had heard of me! 
Before I left, they all had.’’ 

This was in the old /d/er Magazine 
days, when ‘“‘Jerome’s Young Men” 
were still young enough to be re- 
proached with their youth. Even then, 
by the way, most of them were older 
than Jerome; but these phrases have 
a knack of sticking, and our youthful 
editor was sometimes a stern parent 
when we failed to come up to the re- 
quirements of the magazine. He said 
that, according to the papers, we did 
not belong to ourselves, and that we 
must live up to our ‘thigh and holy 
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mission.’’ The “‘high and holy mis- 
sion’’ was never properly defined; but 
this did not prevent us from meeting 
in The Idler office sometimes and 
wondering what it could be. Eden 
Phillpotts made one or two sarcastic 
suggestions which were promptly ve- 
toed; Coulson Kernahan tried his 
hand in vain, and then a rank outsider 
suggested that our real mission in life 
was “‘to make people sit up.’’ Most 
of us sat up pretty late in those golden 
days of hot-headed youth, when every 
goose was a swan, every fair face an 
incentive to our search for the Ideal, 
with a capital “I.” The older jour- 
nalists soon grew tired of sneering at 
‘*The New Humorists” after they had 
read Zangwill’s ‘‘The English Shake- 
speare,’’ Frank Mathew’s “* Undiscov- 
ered Country,’’ Barry Pain’s ‘‘ Kindness 
of the Celestial,”” and W. L. Al- 
den’s ‘‘Jewseppy.”” Mr. Alden, who 
is even better known in America 
than in England, hid his perennial 
youthfulness under snowy locks, and 
it was ever a source of secret joy with 
him to bring round a newspaper cut- 
ting which reproached him with his 
extravagant youth. ‘‘These papers 
want me to grow old, but I 'm hanged 
if I will,’’ he said tome one day. “‘“A 
man ’s just as old as he feels, and I’m 
feeling about twenty-three.’’ He en- 
joys life so much, has drunk so deeply 
of the waters of youth, that he will 
never grow old. He and his wife are 
very fond of my wife. One day, as 
Mr. Alden was going out of The /dler 
office, he said, ‘‘Give my love to your 
wife.’’ ‘‘With pleasure, it is one of 
the privileges of age,’’ I replied 
absently, without thinking to wound 
his susceptibilities. For months after 
that, when he came to see me, he 
would walk solemnly into the room 
and begin the conversation with a re- 
partee by remarking, “‘Being, as you 
say, an old man tg 

But that was ten years ago, and ten 
years make a great difference with 
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Israel Zangwill as | Know Him 


regard to youthfulness. I can remem- 
ber Zangwill’s first book, ‘* The Premier 
and the Painter,” written in conjunc- 
tion witha friend. I think I can safely 
say that, in its original edition, it is the 
longest book I have ever read. At 
that age, information leaked out of 
Zangwill as easily as ‘‘otter of roses 
does out of the otter.’’ He knew so 
much that he ad to tell you all about 
it. And he was supremely indifferent 
to newspaper criticism. The only time 
I have ever seen him pay the slightest 
attention to it was after the birth of 
his firstborn. At that time, incredible 
as it may seem, the reviewing of fiction 
on a certain monthly magazine was 
done by a brilliant boy of fifteen, who 
fancied that what he did not know was 
not worth knowing. This brilliant boy 
reviewed Zangwill’s book, and said, 
among other things, in his kindly, boy- 
ish way, that if Zangwill would study 
the elements of construction, learn a 
little grammar in his spare moments, 
find out how to spell, eliminate four 
fifths of what he wrote, and discover 
something new to write about, he 
might, with time and care, write a 
readable book. This whole-hearted 
help was too much for even Zangwill’s 
imperturbability. He came into my 
office, and, regardless of consequences, 
banged his hand down on the type- 
writer,—the machine, not the girl who 
worked it. ‘‘What’s the matter?’’ I 
asked. ‘‘What’s the matter!’’ he 
repeated. ‘You know as well as any- 
one that I can stand criticism, but I 
can’t stand being encouraged to learn 
to write by little boys.”’ 

He has had almost as varied a career 
as Jerome K. Jerome; and that is say- 
ing a good deal. Once, Zangwill 
edited a comic paper called Arie/,; it 
saddened him, but he persevered un- 
til he made it so good that, as he 
declared, it was too good. And he 
has written, in addition to his articles 
and novels, serious verse which is a 
little recondite. At a certain literary 
club one night, a neophyte implored 
permission to be allowed to recite a 
poem of Zangwill’s. This permission 
was reluctantly accorded him, and he 
suddenly went off like a firework. He 
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ranted, raved, and roared; he wept 
and sighed and laughed; he frowned, 
stamped his foot, scowled mysteriously, 
whirled his arms like the revolving sails 
of a windmill, and suddenly left off in 
a Napoleonic attitude. ‘*Who did you 
say was dead? Where is the funeral to 
be?’’ asked a puzzled man at the other 
end of the room. ‘“‘Say it all over 
again — slowly — please. I want to 
know what it’s about. It seems to 
mean a lot which I have n’t rightly 
grasped.”” This was the poem which 
puzzled us: 


DEAD MEMORIES 
Lately an elderly Frenchwoman 
Showed me a dress with embroidery, 
Delicate, worn by her grandmother 
Once at the court of Napoleon. 


Instantly flashed the great Corsican 
Duskily bright on my memory, 
Crumbled to dust with his dynasty 
Long ere the dainty embroidery, 


Also I strove to resuscitate 

All these gay splendors the grandmother 
Moved amid, but unsuccessfully, 
Knowing so little of History. 


There was a puzzled silence. ‘‘If 
you can work up to dead heat like 
that on ‘Dead Memories,’”’ said a 
youthful American guest, ‘‘I’d like to 
have you on a ranch when a fight ’s 
on. There ’d be no holding you.” 

Of course every one knows what 
books Zangwill has written, but it has 
not been given to every one to see him 
after he has just finished a book. 
When his people have thoroughly 
seized hold of his imagination, his 
method of writing is to shut himself 
up for weeks, to take no exercise at all, 
to eat mechanically, to bury himself in 
his work. Not until he has written 
**Finis’’ does he take any interest in the 
outside world, and then he rejoins it 
looking like a corpse, pale, dull-eyed, 
emaciated. It is a good thing for him 
that he does not write a book very 
often; few men could stand the strain 
of such a method. His range, too, is 
so wide that it seems almost impos- 
sible for him to provide a sufficient 
outlet for all he knows. Fortunately, 
Zionism occupies a good deal of his 
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time, and drags him out of the study. 
I met him the other day in Fleet 
Street. He stood on the pavement, 
regardless of the surging crowd around, 
and told me jokes and anecdotes as 
they cropped up. I had been saying 
something about a man who was just 
married, and Zangwill told me of the 
starving Jew Schnorrer, or beggar, 
who went to Rothschild, and sent in a 
message to the effect that ‘‘God’s 
brother-in-law wanted to see him.’’ 
Moved by curiosity, Rothschild con- 
sented to see the Schnorrer, and found 
that he had come to beg. After 
relieving the Schnorrer’s necessities, 
Rothschild said, ‘‘Oh, by the way, 
what did you mean by your strange 
message just now?’’ ‘‘ Well, you see,” 
replied the Schnorrer, ‘‘there were two 
sisters. God took one, and I took the 
other.”’ 

Zangwill has lectured a good deal 
in England and America, and made 
a startling impression on Major Pond 
when that ubiquitous lecture agent 
called upon him in London. The 
Major ascribed Zangwill’s peculiar 
fascination as being “‘largely due to 
his indomitable assurance. He looked 
me right square in the eye when he 
talked, and whatever he said was so 
because he said so, although I knew 
better.”” But Zangwill rather worried 
the Major, who liked to have all agree- 
ments cut and dried. The Major's 
opinion, in spite of their amicable dif- 
ferences, is that Zangwill is a good 
lecturer, because his subject-matter is 
educational to a great degree, and his 
epigrammatic sentences render him as 
novel as he is instructive. There is 
*‘good money” for him in America 
whenever he wishes to set aside the 
time for it; but, according to the Ma- 
jor, he cannot jump on a steamer, run 
over to America, give a few lectures, 
and run back again, without notifying 
people in advance of his coming. 

Zangwill, however, is not at all keen 
after money-making. He has ideals 
which his early, somewhat rough-and- 
tumble life has not been able to knock 
out of him. He is an ‘‘Asian Mys- 
tery,’’—but a very kindly one,—a man 
with many réles. His complaint is, 


and it has a good deal of foundation, 
that we scarcely allow that a man of 
letters may occupy more than one 
pigeon-hole. If he is a poet, Zangwill 
contends, we will not admit that he 
can write prose,—forgetting that is just 
what most poets do. If he is a novel- 
ist, he cannot write plays,—the truth 
being, of course, that it is the play- 
wrights who cannot write plays. If 
he is a humorist, he can never be taken 
seriously, and if he is accepted seriously 
he must be careful to conceal his sense 
of the humor of the position. You 
cannot be ten minutes in Zangwill’s 
society without consciousness of the 
many réles he is destined to play, and 
his greatness in the playing of them, 
for he is one of the mightiest intellects 
of modern times. 

He has many personal peculiarities, 
One of them is his indifference to con- 
vention as regards dress. At a garden 
party given by a well-known literary 
agent, his attire consisted of a black 
frock-coat, tightly buttoned, a pair of 
mealy colored flannel trousers, which 
had evidently seen better days, a black 
felt Homburg hat, and a crimson tie. 
In the course of the afternoon, a 
legend obtained among the guests to 
the effect that a distinguished woman 
novelist had been seen in Bond Street 
the previous day choosing the said 
crimson necktie. She remarked that it 
was for Zangwill, and she thought that 
crimson would best suit his ‘‘rich, 
dark, Eastern beauty.’’ 

Zangwill, for a man of such subtly 
intellectual parts, can, on occasion, de- 
scend to the most boyish frivolity. 
The daughter of a certain Rabbi was — 
told that she was to sit next to him at 
a dinner-party. For days beforehand 
she trembled with mingled anticipatory 
delight and dread, and sought to 
sharpen her wits by dwelling on every 
learned subject, possible or impossible, 
which she thought he might be likely 
to talk about. Imagine her amaze- 
ment when, as soon as dinner had 
begun, Zangwill drew a small india- 
rubber doll from his pocket, and began 
telling fortunes with it, talking the 
whole time nothing but the most irre- 
sponsible nonsense. She said after- 

















wards that she felt very like the girl 
who was taken in to dinner by Tenny- 
son, and hung with trembling rapture 
on the inspired words which were to 
fall from his lips. ‘‘I like my mutton 
in chunks,’’ said Tennyson. 

Zangwill is also a man of singular 
modesty. When entertaining in his 
own house, his one idea is to make his 
guests known to each other, and to 
see that they enjoy themselves; but it 
never seems to occur to him that it is 
their host with whom they wish to 
talk. He has a considerable power of 
self-effacement, and this is often com- 
bined with a gentle earnestness which 
is extremely lovable and rare in a 
man of such brilliant parts. I have 
also seen him abominably rude to 
people; but then they generally de- 
served it. At my wedding, he told 
me how greatly he had appreciated the 
absolute simplicity and spiritual sig- 
nificance of the Quaker ceremony. At 
the same time, he was also seriously 
concerned to know whether my wife 
would think the marriage a success. 
Indeed, he took an early opportunity 
of asking her. 

Countless stories are told of his wit, 
particularly when exercised on the 
subject of the drama. Some one had 
quoted the saying that the ancient 
Greeks could make drama out of “‘two 
boards and a passion.’’ Zangwill re- 
torted that all we now need is “two 
sticks and a wardrobe,’’ and that 
““every actor’s motto appeared to be 
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that ‘the part is greater than the 
whole.’ ”’ 

Zangwill, in common with the late 
Canadian Premier, Sir John A. Mac- 
donald, is.curiously like Lord Beacons- 
field in feature, though without his 
blandness and polish. Lean, dark, 
sallow, with pronounced Jewish char- 
acteristics, his face in its rugged power 
is far more distinguished than any 
mere beauty of outline could make it. 
And he is not in the least sensitive 
with regard to the peculiarities of his 
appearance. Some time ago, when he 
was staying in New York, he received 
a mysterious letter from an individual 
saying that it was his one wish in life 
to meet the great author. At first, 
Zangwill took no notice of the letter; 
but the man wrote so often and so 
persistently that Zangwill at last re- 
lented, and appointed a time and place 
for meeting. At the very chiming of 
the appointed hour, to him entered, as 
they say in the old plays, an enthu- 
siastic German Jew, who talked and 
talked and talked ‘‘until he ’d most 
took root.’’ Zangwill’s time was valu- 
able; he had many other appoint- 
ments, and, at last, gently insinuated 
as much. Still, his enthusiastic visitor 
did not depart. Even Zangwill’s pa- 
tience gave way. ‘‘I’m afraid,’”’ he 
said, “‘I’m very busy. What can I 
do for you?”’ ‘“‘Ah-h-h! You haf 
done for me. I haf seen you!” was 
the enthusiastic visitor’s somewhat un- 
expected reply. 


Piss 





By BEATRICE HANSCOM. 


En Italie, on signifie 

Par Cécile, la Musique, 

Mais, de notre part, Cécile, c’est l’Art 
Aussi, en Amérique. 


Quant a Paris, le beau monde dit : 
“Ah, quels superbs tableaux ! 
Si ressemblants ! c’est ravissant ! 


On voit bien qu’ils sont Beaux.” 

























































































































The Power of Prejudice, Illustrated by 
Six Lives * 





By LIONEL STRACHEY 


To be grandly successful, to get 
highest renown, a man must first be 
inwardly persuaded of the efficacy of 
his work. He must hold it more im- 
portant and more necessary than any 
other kind of human activity. He 
must believe with ardor, with deep de- 
votion, with intolerance, in what he is 
putting out. Without some powerful 
prejudice, possessed if not expressed, 
no one can achieve much. Not the 
man of balance, but the man of one 
furious idea makes the most definite 
mark on the souls of other men. You 
may admire the first, but it is only the 
second who can convert you. It is 
the voice of the fanatic you obey; it is 
the fanatic who overthrows your re- 
ligious, political, artistic idols; the 
fanatic who changes the current of the 
things that are, who makes history 
contradict itself. No need to be afraid 
of words. ‘‘Fanatic’’ is derived from 
fanum, a holy place, a sanctuary, a 
temple. Far from being prone to evoke 
scorn, the figures of great fanatics are 
crowned with a halo of majesty: Ma- 
homet, Cromwell, Lincoln, Wagner, 
Columbus, Newton, Dante. 

In a lesser degree than these, Tol- 
stoi, Kriiger, and Ruskin stand forth 
as fanatics—one by his religious ethics, 
the other by his biblical statesmanship, 
the third by his social philosophy. 

M. Mérejkowski is not satisfied with 
Count Leo Tolstoi’s practice, which, 
he plainly sees, has fallen short of what 
he preached. For, upon becoming 
certain, in his state of grace, that he 
had no right to his property, that he 
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“ought to get rid of his fortune as an 
evil which burdened him, his convic- 
tions being what they were, what,”’ 
asks the biographer, ‘‘does he do?” 
And here is the answer: 


Not wishing to oppose his wife by force, he be- 
gan to assume toward his property an attitude of 
ignoring its existence; renounced his income, pro- 
ceeded to shut his eyes to what became of it, and 
ceased to make use of it, except in so far as to go 
on living under the roof of the house at Yasnaia 
Poliana. He carried out the word of the Lord, 
and left house and lands and children except in so 
Jar as he still clung to them, He made himself a 
beggar and homeless, and gave away what he had, 
except in so far as he consented, for fear of griev- 
ing his wife, to keep what he had. 


Tolstoi need have taken nothing away 
from his family, but might have left 
them and gone out to preach in the 
highways and byways. 


The great writer of our country should have 
made himself the champion of the Russian people, 
a manifestation yet unknown and unique in our 
civilization, and the religious path once more found 
across the gulf, opened by Peter’ s reforms, between 
us and the people. 


But instead of ripening into a Messiah, 
Tolstoi remains a benevolent country 
gentleman. 

Thus, in mixed language of scath 
and reverence, does the talented author 
of ‘*The Death of the Gods”’ write of 
his compatriotic contemporary. To 
criticise M. Mérejkowski’s book would 
be a pleasure, but we forego that piece 
of cake. We simply say: Tolstoi 
failed to reach supreme greatness be- 
cause he lacked complete fanaticism. 
His faith was insufficient. The biog- 
rapher, the Russian ripper-up of Tol- 
stoi’s conscience, speaks as follows: 


He has never loved any man, even himself, He 
has never adventured on that greatest love which 
is passionless and fearless, but who has thirsted 
for love with more avidity than he? He has never 
believed in anything, but who has thirsted for be- 
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T simply do not be- 
lieve Tolstoi when he declares that he has found 
the truth, and is forever set at rest ; that now ‘‘ all 


lief more insatiably? . 


is clear” to him. This Titan, with all his 
vigor, is lying on his back and wailing in the high 
grass, as you and I and all the rest of us. No, he 
has found nothing—no faith, no God. 


A strong. contrast to this rugged 
might-have-been-Messiah is offered in 
the person of James Martineau, the 
English Unitarian clergyman and col- 
lege lecturer. Martineau, forever bent 
upon his theology and his scholar’s 
learning, by no means, like the other 
man, turned into a despiser of culture. 
On the contrary, a mind unfurnished 
with high philosophic lore and unused 
to strained thinking cannot grasp the 
niceties of Dr. Martineau’s arguments, 
much less understand his conclusions. 
Could one possibly imagine ‘Tolstoi, 
friend of the moujik, worrying any 
poor sinner in this fashion: 


There is no possible proof that Law exists, in 
any more stringent sense than this, in Nature, 
whose uniformities are perfectly explicable to us 
as the continuous self-determinations of God, al- 
ways open to possible change of direction, however 
kept steady by faithfulness of purpose. Vecessity 
can never be proved on the mere evidence of Law, 
unless, indeed, the Law be of the a@ friori kind, 
reached, not by inductive method, but by deduc- 
tion from some primary axioms of thought. The 
German Pantheists do attribute this geometrical 
character to all science, and are accordingly, as it 
seems to me, the only consistent Necessarians, etc, 


It may have been ‘‘ Theologie’’ such 
as this which caused Faust to lament: 


Da steh ich nun, ich armer Thor ! 
Und bin so klug als wie zuvor. 


Evidently, James Martineau’s lan- 
guage was not all fanatical—the kind 
which upsets opinions. To convert a 
man it is generally best to tell him 
plainly what you mean—at least to be- 
gin with, Yet this Unitarian of large 
power had the stiff, sustaining dough 
of prejudice which is good nourishment 
for the backbone. Ask an Anglican 
his unbiassed view of this: 


Without a clean sweep of the questionable theology 
now pervading the Church system, the Anglican 
body must pass into a mere upper-class sect, ren- 
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dered rotten by the unbelief of all its intellectual 
people. The whole history of its religion is to 
most of us a mere mythology, impossible to profess, 


Or put this before a Scottish Calvinist 
—or an Italian Roman Catholic: 


Nothing more hideous in form, blind in intelli- 
gence, and hateful in spirit, than the Free Church 
religion, as administered among the Gaelic popula- 
tion, is to be found, I apprehend, in Europe, short 
of Naples and Sicily. 


Paul Kriiger is another who got 
fame through denying virtue to any 
cause opposed to his own. Yes, be- 
cause of his bull-necked stubbornness, 
his virulent deafness, even his mediz- 
val ignorance, did he gain so much 
glory—he who, longer than two years, 
with fifty thousand peasants, defied 
an empire numbering a quarter of 
the earth’s inhabitants. Had he been 
more reasonable, cut short his resist- 
ance, he and his brother Boers would 
have counted for less in the pages of 
history. If he had had more prudence 
in his composition, more justice, more 
broadness, he would have surrendered 
in lieu of fighting until defeated: And 
in that case the world would have 
deemed the struggle of the Boers 
against the Britons not so heroic. 
But, being zealous, utterly intolerant, 
obtuse,— these Transvaalers, Orange 
Free Staters, and Oom Paul,— they 
were able to resist the enemy even after 
their strength was gone, so winning 
admiration —these prejudiced people 
—from all succeeding generations. 

Two further individuals— among 
these six whose new biographies are 
more or less worth reading —are the 
Princess Lieven and Sir Edward Blount. 
Both have earnest, aspiring characters. 
Both were imbued with the importance 
and necessity of their efforts. Both 
were steeply soaked in that sentiment 
which is often a holy ideal and often 
the mask of rascality,—the prejudice 
called patriotism. Princess Lieven was 
the wife of the Russian Ambassador 
to England who officiated during the 
years 1812 to 1834. She mixed in the 
politics of the times,—perhaps not al- 
ways to the advantage of the country 
of her birth, —enabled so to do by her 
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social acquaintance with rulers and 
statesmen. The love of her heart was 
Russia and its Emperor. 


I am in a furious rage [she writes, from London, 
to her brother Alexander, in St. Petersburg], I 
have forgotten all about my health, but at the same 
time I am more proud than ever of being Russian. 
Well, come what may, Russia is there, strong in 
the good faith and in the will of her Sovereign. 

. Iam full of hope in God and our Emperor, 


And why is she “‘ in a furious rage’? 
Because the Duke of Wellington, ac- 
ceded to the premiership (in 1828), ‘‘is 
Austrian. He prefers the trickiness 
of M. de Metternich to the straight- 
forwardness of the Emperor Nicholas.’’ 
Besides, the Duke seems likely to 
support Turkey against Russia. That 
is enough for the woman who fervently 
declares, in other letters to her brother: 
‘*I adore our Emperor,” and ‘‘I pray 
for him daily,” and ‘‘We are a great 
people, dear Alexander, and my heart 
—wholly Russian and wholly Nicho- 
las’s—swells with pride.’’ As for the 
iniquitous English Government, “* its 
bad faith and its bad manners”’ are be- 
yond endurance: “‘If I could only 
wring the neck of this government, 
how pleased I should be.’’ Princess 
Lieven has many conversations with 
Wellington, in fact talks and writes 
politics to such an extent that one 
might imagine Prince Lieven nursed 
the baby. Wellington, she (correctly) 
affirms, ‘‘is as obstinate as a mule.” 
The reason of his sway over the minds 
of the English, she avows, is incom- 
prehensible to her. Waterloo, dear 
lady, Waterloo was the reason, and if 
he had not been ‘‘as obstinate as a 
mule” he would neither have won that 
battle nor been Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

Sir Edward Blount was a less mar- 
tial representative of those islands. 
Yet he served his country with patri- 
otic devotion. About the time of the 
Franco-German war, he was concerned 
with banking and the administration 
of railways in France, where he had 
long resided. During the siege of 
Paris, when, the British Ambassador 
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having been ordered to quit the be- 

leaguered city, the English residents 
were without a protector, Blount con- 
stituted himself their helper and friend. 
He gave effective aid and advice to 
many of them who were in danger or 
distress. He was seen to be a man of 
temper, a man of energy. His sov- 
ereign nominated him her consul at 
Paris ad interim. Upon the arrival of 
a professional consular officer, Blount 
withdrew, and resumed his former pur- 
suits. The knighthood of the Order 
of the Bath was his subsequent meed. 
Sir Edward Blount’s memoirs are 


highly interesting for the anecdotes 
they contain relating to eminent per- 
sonages — Bismarck, George Stephen- 
son, Talleyrand, Disraeli, Bulwer Lyt- 
ton among them. For instance: 


Lytton began to explain to Disraeli his difficulty 
about some approaching motion in the House of 
Commons. ‘‘ Really, Disraeli,” he at length ex- 
claimed, ‘‘I cannot vote for the bill; it is against 
my principles,” ‘‘ D——n your principles!” was 
Disraeli’s reply ; ‘‘ stick to your party.” 


With Tolstoi Ruskin might be com- 
pared in several points. Their likeness 
is forever being exposed. To the 
mind of the present reviewer their 
unlikeness is quite as remarkable — 
chiefly regarding art and culture. In 
Ruskin’s ‘‘Modern Painters,’’ ‘‘Seven 
Lamps of Architecture,’’ ‘‘Stones of 
Venice,’”’ ‘‘Aratra Pentelici,’’— apart 
from the extravagances they contain, 
—there are enshrined in luxuriant elo- 
quence cardinal maxims of art. Tol- 
stoi, however, published a treatise, 
‘‘What is Art?’’ which proved that 
he had not the slightest notion what 
it was. ‘‘CEdipus Tyrannus,”’ the 
‘* Decameron,” ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” 
‘**Hamlet,’’ ‘‘ Faust,’’ ‘‘Onegin,” ‘*The 
Sunken Bell’’—his remarks on these 
masterpieces show that Tolstoi had for- 
gotten or forsworn the qualities that 
had made his own romances, ‘‘ Peace 
and War” and ‘‘Anna Karenin,” fa- 
mous. Michelangelo’s ‘‘Last Judg- 
ment ’’ and Wagner’s ‘‘Siegfried” he 
thought ridiculous. (‘‘To Tolstoi cul- 
ture is always fictitious, and therefore 
false.” Vide ‘‘Tolstoi as Man and 
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Artist.’”) On the other hand, Rus- 
kin’s social Heaven, the “‘Company 
of St. George,’’— well described by 
Mr. Harrison,—was fantastic enough 
to have been discovered by the Baron 
von Miinchausen, peopled by inebriate 
post-historic pre-Adainites, and gov- 
erned by the March Hare. 

Another's fame-bringing preposses- 
sion was to drone the goodness of virtue 
and the badness of, vice in epistolary 
novels at least two thousand pages 
in length and depressing in weight. 
‘‘Clarissa” numbers about a million 
words. The question if the illustrious 
author (and garrulous prig) believed it 
his mission to tire the world into 
morality can be answered by the title 
of one of his books: 

“‘A Collection of the Moral and 
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Instructive Sentiments, Maxims, Cau- 
tions, and Reflections, contained in 
the Histories of Pamela, Clarissa, and 
Sir Charles Grandison, digested under 
de Heads, with References to the 
olume and Page, both in Octavo and 
Twelves, in the respective Histories.” 

The said ‘‘Collection’’ counts four 
hundred pages. 

Mr. Dobson, like Mr. Harrison, M. 
Mérejkowski, Dr. Drummond, and Mr. 
Upton, has done his task in a worthy 
manner. And after all these six 
memoirs, in spite of biographers, edi- 
tors, publishers, printers, binders, 
magazine advertisements, purchasers, 
readers, reviewers (whether readers or 
not), the thing stands true that the best 
road to the goal of achievement is not 
that of reason but that of prejudice. 


The Short Story in the Novel 


BY ISABEL MOORE 


THE devious methods of the makers 
of fiction are interesting, sometimes 
startling, and a consideration of them 
leads to much speculation regarding 
the adaptability of one form of story 
to another. ‘‘The exact times and 
seasons of literary birth no man know- 
eth,’’ said Saintsbury, most wisely and 
truly; but the times and seasons of 
literary re-birth can be easily traced 
and considered by a discerning reader. 
Using over again good material is pos- 
sibly a legitimate process, though not 
so usual as to meet with immediate 
and unquestioning acceptance. That 
artists use and sell the studies that go 
toward the forming of great completed 
works is well known; the difference in 
actual practice between their method 
and that of literary men being that 
artists usually sell their studies after 
the great work from. them is completed 
and public, while authors present the 
sketch or character study as a finished 
thing first and afterward work it up 
into a sustained fiction. 

_ ‘The Virginian’’ is a notable pub- 
lication of this kind. When approached 
by his publishers with regard to the 


writing of a novel, Mr. Owen Wister 
hesitated on the ground that he com- 
poses very slowly and laboriously. But 
naturally he desired to do the thing 
the publishers wanted, and so ‘‘The 
Virginian’’ acquired substance. It is, 
however, liftle more than a compilation 
or stringing together of short stories 
that previously appeared in various 
magazines. The characters are the 
same in name and in personality and 
in action: Molly Wood is always the 
heroine; Lin McLean, Balaam, the 
Tenderfoot, the memory of Grand- 
mother Stark, the hospitable Judge, 
the background of frontiersmen, have 
always the same relative value. The 
tale of ‘‘Em’ly”’ is almost identical, 
even in the very wording, with that 
which appeared in the November Har- 
per’s for 1893; ‘‘Balaam and Pedro” 
saw the light in the January Harjer’s 
for 1894; ‘‘Where Fancy was Bred” 
is. in the March Harper's for 1896, 
curiously interwoven with suggestions 
and side episodes from the ‘‘ Biscuit 
Shooter” in the December Harper's for 
I 
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But the latest and perhaps most 
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interesting form of this re-use of mate- 
rial on the part of authors is to be found 
in Barrie’s ‘‘Little White Bird.”” In 
this connection his Introduction to 
the Thistle Edition of his works is 
curiously unconvincing. He says: 


This is the only American edition of my books 
produced with my sanction, and I have special 
reasons for thanking Messrs. Scribner for its publi- 
cation ; they let it be seen, by this edition, what 
are my books, for I know not how many volumes, 
purporting to be by me, are in circulation in Amer- 
ica which are no books of mine. I have seen 
several of these, bearing such titles as ‘‘ Two of 
Them,” ‘‘ An Auld Licht Manse,” and ‘‘ A Tilly- 
loss Scandal,” and some of them announce them- 
selves as author’s editions, or published by 
arrangement: with the author. They consist of 
scraps collected and published without my knowl- 
edge, and I entirely disown them. I have written 
no books save those that appear in this edition, 


This is all very well; but as one 
reads ‘‘The Little White Bird’’ one 
has a growing consciousness: of having 
previously met David’s father, with 
his roars of devotion, in the person of 
Lizzie’s sailor. The first interview 
between the old bachelor and David 
vividly suggests the crude mortal 
agony of seven minutes spent with 
“It,” while ‘‘The Inconsiderate Wait- 
er’ greets us like an old friend. So 
we turn to the pirated collection of 
stories called ‘*Two of Them” and find 
there many a suggestion that stands 
revealed in the later work,—whereat 
we marvel at Barrie’s Preface. What 
are we to believe in the face of such 
contradictory evidence? That such 
compilations as ‘‘ Two of Them,”’ 
**An Auld Licht Manse,” and ‘‘A 
Tillyloss Scandal’’ are without the 
author’s sanction is quite credible, but 
that in his fight with pirates he should 
go to such lengths as to entirely dis- 
own the creation of such tales is hardly 
justifiable. On the other hand, such an 
action is but another version of the 
good old controversy as to how much 
of an author’s brains belong to the 
publishers and how much to himself; 
whether he is not at liberty to ‘‘crib’’ 
from himself, to do what he will with 
his own. 

There is a still more important con- 


sideration. Is such a process of book- 
making really literary, really’ artistic? 
Are forms of literary art so unimpor- 
tant as to be interchangeable? Could 
Kipling, for instance, by changing a 
very little the beginnings and endings 
of the chapters make-“‘ Plain Tales from 
the Hills’’ an acceptable long story? 
And if so, what then becomes of the 
much-considered suitability of certain 
episodes for short-story form or long- 
story form; and the thousand and one 
technicalities insisted on by both critics 
and authors? Surely a very nice point 
of literary ethics is here involved. 

But whatever the ethics, nothing 
could exceed the exquisite artistry of 
Barrie’s latest work. Nor can the full- 
est appreciation be attained until a 
comparison be made between it and 
the original discarded stories. At first 
glance one exclaims regarding *‘The 
Inconsiderate Waiter,” ‘‘It is the same, 
the very same; not only in substance 
but also in actual wording.”’ But a 
close consideration reveals in ‘‘The 
Little White Bird” the subtle touches 
of a master’s style; the magic that lifts 
it from a rather ordinary tale to its 
present pathetic and humorous height. 
The former is weaker, more spun out, 
padded. The later is condensed, 
graphic, and convincing. There are 
differences, of course. In the earlier 
the hero thereof tells William that he, 
too, has loved a wife. William takes 
a trip to South Kensington, which is 
omitted in the perfected form. Irene, 
as Jenny, figures as a neighbor’s child 
instead of William’s. But these are 
all details of incident ; the characteriza- 
tion remains the same; strengthened, 
polished, concentrated. Indeed, the 
portrayal of the little Drury Lane girl 
with her inspiriting heart secret is an 
embodiment of this wonderful grace of 
improvement. Compare, for example, 
the following extracts, the first always 
being from the earlier story: 


I saw the girl Jenny, and so I asked 
her how William’s wife was. 
‘*Did he send you to me?” she replied, imper- 
tinently taking me for a waiter. ‘‘My!” she 
added, after a second scrutiny, ‘‘ I believe you’re 
one of them. His missis is a bit better, and I was 
to tell him as she took all the tapiocar,” 
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“« How could you tell him?” I asked. 

“I was to do like this,” she replied, and went 
through the supping of something out of a plate in 
dumb show. 

‘* That would not show she ate all the tapioca,” 
I said. 

‘*But I was to end like this,” she answered, 
licking an imaginary plate with her tongue. I gave 
her a shilling (to get rid of her) and returned to the 
club disgusted. 


‘* My!” she ejaculated, after a long scrutiny of 
me, ‘‘I b’lieve you’re one of them!” and she 
gazed at me with delighted awe. I suppose Wil- 
liam tells them of our splendid doings. 

The invalid, it appeared, was a bit better, and 
this annoying child wanted to inform William that 
she had took all the tapiocar. She was to indicate 
this by licking,an imaginary plate in the middle of 
Pall Mall. I gave the little vulgarian a shilling 
and returned to the club disgusted. 


Again compare these passages: 


‘* How is William's wife to-day ?” I asked. 

‘“*She told me to nod three times,” the little 
slattern replied, ‘‘ but she looked like nothing but 
a dead one till she got the brandy.” 

‘* Hush, child!” I said, shocked. 
know how the dead look.” 

‘* Bless yer,” she answered, ‘‘ don’t I just! Why, 
I’ve helped to lay "em out. I’m going on seven.” 


*“You don’t 


‘* Is your mother very ill to-day, Miss Irene?” I 
asked, as soon as I had drawn her out of range of 
the club windows. 

‘*My!” she exclaimed again, and I saw-an 
ecstatic look pass between her and a still smaller 
girl with her, whom she referred to as a neighbor. 

I waited coldly, William’s wife, I was informed, 
had looked like nothing but a dead one till she got 
the brandy, 

‘* Hush, child,” I said, shocked. 
know how the dead look.” 

‘* Bless yer!” she replied. 


This inimitable condensation and 
finish of touch is noticeable in almost 
every line. 


**You don’t 


William, whom I had favored in so many ways, 
was a married man! I might have guessed as 
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much years before had I ever reflected about 
waiters, for I knew vaguely that his class did this 
sort of thing. His confession was distasteful to me, 
and I said warningly : etc. 


So William, whom I had favored in so many 
ways, was a married man. I felt that this was the 
greatest liberty of all. 


And yet again observe this: 


** Well, sir, I had just touched him after all, and 
I was so miserable, it a kind of stung me to be 
treated like—like that, and me a man as well as 
him, and I lost my senses, and—I swore back.” 


** Well, sir, I had but touched him after all, and 
I was so broken it sort of stung me to be treated so 
and I lost my senses, and I said, ‘ Damn you /’” 


There is no need to pursue the com- 
parison, though by so doing one may 
receive a most interesting and instruc- 
tive lesson in style. Throughout the 
first form of the story of ‘‘The Incon- 
siderate Waiter’’ the reader is told 
everything; throughout the second 
there is room left for the acting: the 
reader is allowed to receive an effect. 

But indeed, considered by any stand- 
ard whatsoever, “The Little White 
Bird”’ is a distinct literary possession. 
Such a delightfully rigid English bache- 
lor with deep, unexpected soft places in 
his heart has never before been evolved. 
Such a pathetic reminiscence as ‘The 
Confirmed Spinster ’’ ; such bird myth- 
ology ; such a joy of a dog as Porthos, 
and such a David surely never before 
hobnobbed together so companionably 
even in the dreamiest day-dreams. All 
quibbling as to processes and legiti- 
mate literary methods sinks into in- 
significance under the touch of the 
master in his development of the old 
bachelor’s tender white-bird fancy that 
another’s child could be ‘“‘very like 
Timothy would have been had he ever 
had a chance.” 
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Zola’s Last Novel*. 


By WALTER LITTLEFIELD 


IT seems proper to begin with a few 
words concerning the genesis of 
“‘Vérité,” for the novel itself is certain 
to arouse controversy decidedly un- 
literary. Literary criticism has certain 
well-defined limitations. ‘‘Vérité,’’ on 
account of the Dreyfus case—whose 
narrative it is—and the Associations 
Law —the justification of which it 
argues—certainly contains elements 
seemingly inconsistent with the recog- 
nized rules governing novel-writing. I 
shall make no attempt, in the present 
article, to follow the novelist into the 
field of social, political, and ecclesiasti- 
cal controversy, which he so fiercely 
enters. 

In the autumn of 1897, Zola, after 
putting the finishing touches to the 
last volume in the Trilogy of the Three 
Cities —‘‘Lourdes,’’ ‘‘Rome,’’ and 
**Paris’’—returned to the French capi- 
tal from his summer home at Médan 
in Seine-et-Oise. As was his custom, 
when having completed a book, he 
shut himself up in his archepiscopal 
library at 21 bis Rue de Bruxelles and 
began, after his usual brain-sweating 
fashion, to place himself au courant 
with the news of the day. The ab- 
sorbing question, which in the three fol- 
lowing years was almost to rend France 
asunder, was just beginning to attract 
public attention. After an interview 
with his friend M. Scheurer-Kestner, 
then a vice-president of the Senate, 

mile Zola made himself master of an 
extraordinary amount of material cover- 
ing the cause célébre, and drew from 
it such conclusions, which must be re- 
garded as prophetic, when we read his 
famous letter, ‘‘J’Accuse,’’ in the 
light of subsequent events. Zola be- 
came the champion of the unfortunate 
officer of artillery with all the heroic 
ardor which had once impelled Voltaire 
to undertake the defence of Jean Calas. 
The rest is a matter of history. 

In “‘Vérité’’ the author has at- 


*“Vérité.” Par Emile Zola, “Les Quatre Evangiles.” 
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tempted to revivify the story of Calas 
by using the case with which his own 
name must henceforth be associated to 
produce the illusion of a modern realis- 
tic tragedy. France has long since 
forgiven her army for causing the world 
to heap insults upon her. She has not 
torgiven her Church, as the Associations 
Law amply verifies. With the dismal 
clerico-social antagonism of the eigh- 
teenth century, which is relieved with 
flashes of a new and regenerate France, 
one may read again in ‘‘ Vérité’’ the 
awful story of Calas through the inci- 
dents and personages of the Dreyfus 
case,—as actually understood by the 
writer of ‘‘ J’Accuse,” and, for this very 
reason, placed by him in the clerico- 
educational world and not in the army. 
Like France herself, Zola has apparent- 
ly forgiven the army. Like France, he 
holds the Church accountable. But 
unlike France, he has not lived to write 
the epitaph of the Church in ‘‘ Justice’ 
as his country has written the epitaph 
of the Orders in the Associations Law. 

The action of ‘‘Vérité’’ moves, for 
the most part, in the little town of 
Maillebois, a place where strife is dire 
between the State schools, almost on 
the verge of extinction, and the schools 
of the religious orders. Simon, a 
Jewish’ schoolmaster, is accused of an 
abominable crime, tried, and convicted. 
The story of the expediency of his sen- 
tence, of the conspiracy which became 
necessary in order to perpetuate an 
error of justice, are to be found in the 
annals of the Dreyfus case,—but, as I 
have said, the environment is that of 
the church, and Esterhazy, du Paty de 
Clam, Mercier, and the rest stalk forth 
in clerical garb bearing the names of 
Brother Gorgias, Father Philibin, and 
Brother Fulgence. At times incidents 
which originally emphasized certain 
dramatic phases of the Dreyfus case 
are absolutely reproduced, save that 
priests take the place of soldiers. After 
the first trial, the prisoner appears on 
the steps of the Palais de Justice just 
as Dreyfus appeared in the courtyard 
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of the Ecole Militaire, after his degra- 
dation: 


Chilled to his bones, paler and yet more rigid 
than before, Simon, from the top of the steps, re- 
sponded by a cry which henceforth came without 
cessation from his lips as if it were the very voice 
of his conscience: ‘‘ I am innocent, I am innocent!” 

Then rage transported the throng, the hoots as- 
cended tempestuously, a huge human wave bounded 
forward to seize the accursed wretch and throw him 
down and tear him into shreds. 

‘To death! to death with the Jew!” 

But the officers had quickly pushed Simon into 
the waiting vehicle, and the driver urged his horse 
into a fast trot, while the prisoner, never tiring, 
repeated his cry in accents which rose above the 
tempest : 

‘*T am innocent! I am innocent! I am innocent!” 


In the interval of years which is sup- 
posed to pass between the conviction 
and the revision, a picture is presented 
upon which has been focussed, what 
one might call, the distilled quintes- 
sence of the Anti-Catholicism of the 
age. The excesses of the Assumptionists 
of Paris are made to do duty for the 
machinations of the Capucins at Maille- 
bois. In La Croix de Beaumont is 
recognized La Croix of the great Paris 
Order. Le Petit Beaumontais is Le 
Petit Fournal of the capital, or the type 
of the anti-Dreyfusard gutter press. I 
cannot very well discuss the question 
of literary license naturally arising, or 
defend the author from the charge of 
writing current history into a work of 
fiction.. But certainly true it is that 
the Dreyfus case caused quite as much 
trouble in the family life of France as 
the Affaire Simon does in the world in 
which ‘‘Vérité” is placed. Brother is 
pitted against brother; fathers become 
strangers at their own firesides; lifelong 
friendships are sundered, and 


Still the case remains like a cancer gnawing at 
the heart of the country. People might deny its 
existence, believe it to be dead, cease to speak of 
it, but nevertheless it still stealthily prosecutes its 
ravages, like some secret venom poisoning life. 


The almost forgotten cries of the 
Dreyfusards against the tyranny of the 
General Staff, heard four years ago in 
France, are changed to conform to the 

. surroundings in which the novelist has 
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re-echoed them. Nevertheless the 
spirit which inspires these new cries is 
the same. Thus, Mme. Férou, whose 
husband has been found too ‘‘ad- 
vanced ”’ to be convenient even in civil 
circles, apostrophizes France: 


France is done for ; it has been completely rotted 
by the priests, poisoned by a filthy press, plunged 
into such a morass of ignorance and credulity that 
one will never be able to extricate it... . I tell 
you France is done for! Nothing good nor just 
will ever come from her again ; she will sink to the 
level of all those dead nations on whom Catholicism 
has preyed like vermin and rottenness ! 


Simon, the Jewish schoolmaster, is 
by no means the hero of the story ina 
literary sense. Like his famous proto- 
types in -actual life, his personality, 
his characteristics, although striking 
enough at first, soon lost distinction, 
and, after his transportation, the reader 
meets him nomore. His individuality 
fades away with his presence, and he 
becomes a mere symbol of a great edu- 
cational campaign; his rehabilitation, 
the victory of that campaign. The 
movement absorbes the individual. 
The initial miscarriage of justice, the 
revision, the second trial, the second 
conviction, the pardon and the final 
rehabilitation, are like a flight of stairs 
in perspective. The place to which 
they lead is ever present and discerni- 
ble, but the means of ascent gradually 
fade from view. 

The central figure is the third son of 
Pierre Froment, whom readers of 
‘*Paris’’ will recall. He is the torch- 
bearer in ‘‘ Vérité’’ just as his brothers 
Mathieu and Luc were respectively in 
**Fécondité” and ‘* Travail’’ and as Jean 
was to have been in “‘ Justice.’’ Like his 
brothers, in their independent environ- 
ments of society, Marc is the type of 
the reformer,—cautious where caution 
is required, yielding where it is neces- 
sary to yield, but constantly moving 
forward toward his ideal. The burden 
which he bears in his own home, the 
rupture of domestic ties because of his 
espousal of the cause of truth and 
justice, is typical of what the author 
would have the reader believe was hap- 
pening in homes all over France, and 
what actually did happen during the 
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Dreyfus insanity. Like Simon, Marc 
is aschoolmaster. A free-thinker mar- 
ried to a Catholic, he endures the very 
quintessence of torture at the hands of 
his wife’s grandmother and mother,— 
the former a Catholic of the most fanat- 
ical type, and the latter submissive to 
her mother’s will,—until the wife leaves 
her husband’s roof believing that he is 
sinning against God to take up the 
cause of the Jew, and that her self- 
inflicted unhappiness is Divine punish- 
ment visited upon her for having loved 
such a monster. Reason, however, at 
length wins the victory, and she returns 
to him, having failed to find the su- 
preme peace she sought in her religion, 
—administered, it should be said, by 
the chosen spiritual advisers of her 
grandmother. 

The death of this grandmother, the 
author would have symbolical of the 
passing of the Catholic religion,—at 
least in its superstitious aspect. The 
old woman’s favorite confessor informs 
Marc that for days he has failed to 
gain admittance to her house. So the 
two men, accompanied by Geneviéve, 


Marc’s wife, and Louise, their daugh- 
ter, force an entrance. In an upper 
chamber they find the old woman dead, 
her features drawn, her limbs distorted, 
bitter and unrelenting even in death. 
Her hands tightly clutch a crucifix: 


When Father Théodose saw her he fell on his 
knee, shuddering, and stammering a prayer. He 
was distraught, for he detected in that death—not 
merely the end of a terrible old woman, raised to a 
fierce grandeur, as it were, by her uncompromising 
faith, but also the end of all superstitions and men- 
dacious religion. And Marc, in whose arms Gene- 
viéve and Louise had sought a refuge, seemed to 
feel a great gust sweeping by, as though eternal life 
were springing from that death, 


Without discussing the validity of 
the author’s evidence on this point or 
his method of employing it, there is 
not the slightest doubt that he does 
not attack the Catholic faith as under- 
stood by intelligent churchmen, but the 
religion as defined and administered by 
the Orders in France. At the same 
time: the few members of the Secular 
or State clergy who figure in ‘‘ Vérité’’ 


can hardly be considered as unparal- 
leled examples of Christian knight- 
hood. Fearing to meet the ecclesiastics 
of the Orders in the open, they manage 
to do good by stealth. Their influence 
is benign, passive, gentle. Evidently 
they are intended to be the ministers 
of a simple, comforting faith. The 
Bishop, for example, reproaches the 
Jesuits ‘‘with compelling God to go to 
men instead of forcing men to go to 
God,’’ and he also sees ‘‘in them the 
artisans of the society compromise, of 
the falling off both in faith and in ob- 
servances, which in his opinion was de- 
stroying the Church.” 

The author’s method of literary 
composition does not materially differ 
in ‘* Vérité ” from what it was in the pre- 
ceding books of the Four Evangelist 
Series. He takes isolated characters 
and moulds them into types, and his 
testimony, from the very nature of the 
man and of the idea he wishes to make 
prevail, cannot avoid the accusation of 
being ex parte. But there will be many 
who will realize his powerful arguments 
for strictly civil education without ap- 
proving of his unrelenting, uncompro- 
mising condemnation of the Church 
schools. 

Omitting certain long essays on the 
problem of primary and secondary edu- 
cation, there is an artistic suggestion, 
a fanciful play of the imagination, not 
usually found in Zola. The shadow of 
a cassock as its wearer disappears down 
a sunny side street of the town is more 
eloquent than had the author explained 
the fact that the Orders were working 
night and day to turn public opinion in 
Maillebois. At the same time, Zola 
ignores the usual tenets of dramatic 
construction by indicating the real 
culprit at the very beginning. Hence- 
forth the interest centres, not in this 
really trivial phase of the book, but in 
establishing the innocence of the un- 
justly contemned. 

As I have said, the main theme of 
“‘Vérité”’ is the history of a movement 
and not the career of an individual. 
There is undeniable human interest in 
the various aspects of the movement, 
and the record of its evolution forms a 
mighty epic. The reader can accept it 
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either as a collection of human docu- 
ments, more or less authentic, referring 
to current history or as a masterpiece 
of imaginative prose. A great genius 


is behind it all—there is no doubt of 
Force, power, persuasion, elo- 


that. 
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DEAR BELINDA, 

I write in sadness. Piccadilly is 
doomed. Piccadilly, the main artery 
of England, is to be Americanized. 
Two American hotels, vast in structure, 
are to encroach upon the sanctity of 
our darling street. One is to occupy 
the site of the St. James’s Hall and 
contiguous buildings; the other is to 
supplant the Walsingham and environs. 
Some of us, in the British innocence of 
our hearts, have considered the Wal- 
singham a modern-enough hostel. But 
no; America will destroy it, and build 
anewer. And St. James’s Hall, home 
of Christy minstrels blacked (with true 
thoroughness) all over; home of corner- 
men and interlocutor; of Bones and 
Tamborine; of frilled shirts and Kohi- 
noor studs; of jokes older than the 
hills, and laughter new every afternoon 
and evening—St. James’s Hall, home 
of Monday pops. and Saturday pops. ; 
scene of the triumphs of long hair and 
the soft pedal; raging battle-ground of 
worshippers struggling to kiss the 
pianist’s foot, the violinist’s elbow; 
Mecca of the Kensington devotée, score 
in hand and finger on the place—all to 
be swept away! What will become of 
the pops,? Whither will Henry Bird 
direct his flight? And the St. James’s 
Restaurant, beneath the same hospita- 
ble roof (‘‘Jimmy’s,’’ as it once was 
called, and may be called still), what 
of Jimmy’s and its supporters, the 
Corinthian pillars of Society? Ail must 
go. A new era is setting in. The 
landmarks are vanishing. Syndicates 
whistle, and the St. James’s Hall 
crumbles and falls; syndicates nod, 
and Piccadilly is no more. The Al- 
bany will go next—Mr, Pierpont Mor- 
gan requires a West End office. Then 
Burlington House—Mr. Carnegie needs 
3 library site. Devonshire House — 


quence are there. The author not 
only reveals his heart, but the working 
of his mind. Marc Froment is Zola 
himself. ‘‘Vérité’’ is a page from a 
wonderful autobiography which can 
never be completed. 


Books of To-Morrow 


Mr. Yerkes schedules it for a.power 
station. At the next World’s Show 
there will be a model of Piccadilliy be- 
fore its day of dolor. ‘Ye olde Pic- 
cadilly. A.D. t1g02.’’ Let St. James’s 
Street take warning, and steel its heart 
against covetousness, and Pall Mall 
too— 


O give me the sweet British side of Pall Mall! 


may yet be the plea of a poet. 

With the exception of Mr. Dooley’s 
“*Observations,”’ there are no January 
books of importance. But the excep- 
tion is compensation too. Nothing 
dashes the spirits or impairs the wit of 
the observer of the Archey Road. 
The whole raree-show comes within his 
purview, from the German. Emperor 
to Sherlock Holmes, from Hewlett to 
Mark Hanna; but I quote only what 
he says on marriage: 


But with a woman ‘tis diff’rent. Th’ man puts 
down on’y part iv th’ bet. Whin he's had enough 
iv th’ convarsation that in Union Park undher th’ 
threes med him think he was talken’ with an in- 
tellechool joyntess, all he has to do is to put on his 
coat, grab up his dinner pail an’ go down to th’ 
shops, to be happy though married. But a woman, 
I tell ye, bets all she has. A man don’t have to 
marry, but a woman does. Ol’ maids an’ clargy- 
men do th’ most good in th’ wurruld, an’ we love 
them f'’r th’ good they do. But people, especially 
women, don’t want to be loved that way. They 
want to be loved because people can’t help lovin’ 
thim, no matther how bad they are. Th’ story- 
books that ye gave ye’er daughter Honora all tell 
her ’t is just as good not to be marred, She reads 
about how kind Dorothy was to Lulu’s childher, 
an’ she knows Dorothy was th’ betther woman, but 
she wants to be Lulu. Her heart, an’ a cold look 
in th’ eye iv th’ wurruld an’ her ma, tell her to 
hurry up. Arly in life she looks f’r th’ man iv her 
choice in th’ tennis records; later she reads th’ 
news fr’m th’ militia encampmint ; thin she studi¢s 
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th’ socyal raygisther ; further on she makes hersilf 
familyar with Bradsthreets’ rayports, an’ fin’lly she 
watches th’ place where life presarvers is hangin’. 


If there were any English millionaires 
left to compete with the Invaders, I 
would urge upon them the desirability 
of enticing Mr. Dooley to this country. 
Not that it is any longer an attractive 
land for a saloon-keeper, in the face of 
the New Act, but there would be 
enough material in the papers to keep 
the philosopher busy and merry too. 
As Milton said: 


Dooley, thou shouldst be living on this side ; 
England has need of thee. 


I do not envy the Americans for many 
of their possessions; but I grudge Mr. 
Dooley’s preoccupation by American 
affairs. We require his criticism as 
much as they. The Education Bill, 
the Durbar, the Hartopp case, the 
Whitaker-Wright inquiry, the J. B. 
Robinson-Chamberlain controversy,the 
Black List—all await his scrutiny and 
verdict. But if he cannot settle here, 
he should moor an iceberg in mid- 


Atlantic, survey both nations impar- 
tially from its summit,and communicate 
his observations by Marconigram. 

Last month I told you all about 
‘*The Reflections of Ambrosine,’’ and 
the month before, ‘‘The Confessions 


of a Wife.’’ If you are thoroughly 
tired of such matters, and want the 
completest change, try “‘Godfrey Mar- 
ten, Schoolboy,’’ a most admirable 
story of a boy at a public school. If 
there is one thing less like a neurotic 
young woman than another it is a boy 
at a public school. The best book 
about a woman that has been published 
for a long time is Mr. Douglas Mur- 
ray’s ‘Jeanne d’Arc,”’ a translation of 
the verbatim report of the trial of the 
Maid and of the rehabilitative inquiry 
afterwards. One very interesting fact 
that is brought to light by these fascinat- 
ing pages is the shrewd common-sense 
of Joan. One had been in the habit of 
thinking of her as a visionary, an 
angel, a beautiful heaven-sent avenger, 
communing with the stars. But, her 
“‘voices’’ apart, she was the simplest 
of homely peasant girls, armed with 
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plenty of mother wit and native cau- 
tion, the servant of one superb idea. 
Her treatment by the French and Eng- 
lish alike is one of the foullest things 
in history. Mention of it should be 
made in ‘‘The Egregious English,” 
the automatic reply to an earlier book 
called ‘‘The Unspeakable Scot.’’ But 
the indictment therein contained has 
nothing so much to the point, and it 
will probably leave most of its readers 
tranquil. Criticism from within rarely 
annoys the English; and a Scotchman 
(the author of the book) is more or less 
an Englishman. 

More attractive abuse of the nation 
is to be found in ‘‘Success,’’ by Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham, who is genuine 
Scot and Spaniard combined. There, 
with charming petulance, are many of 
our faults laid bare. Mr. Graham, 
who has done most things, has been in 
prison for conscience’ sake, and he de- 
scribes the prison chapel with a good 
deal of humor. That is, however, only 
one chapter of his book, whereas Lord 
William Nevill gives us a whole volume 
on the subject, called ‘‘Penal Servi- 
tude.”” There was a time when a man 
who had been in prison did his best to 
forget it and help other persons to for- 
get it; but everything is changing. 
Lord William Nevill has some very 
interesting things to tell which may be 
useful to us all. This reminds me of 
a story told against himself by a certain 
illustrious scholar. He was stopped 
late one night by a sturdy but broken- 
down waif, who offered to give him for 
a shilling a secret that would be of the 
highest value through life. The shil- 
ling was paid. ‘‘When you ’re in the 
mill,’’ said the man, ‘‘always get the 
place next the wall,’’ and disappeared. 
It seems that he who has the place 
next the wall can rest himself a little 
against it. 

An article in the Quarterly on the 
Diarists of the last century leads one 
to the hope that Diarists are still busy. 
The art of keeping a diary must not be 
allowed to die out because personal 
journalism hascomein. M.A.P. must 
not kill it. It should be taught in 
schools. The world is as full of indis- 
cretion as ever it was, and indiscretion 
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and malice are the salt of the good 
diary, just as wit is its pepper. its 
may be few, but the indiscreet are al- 
ways with us. I suppose that there are 
Wits at the present day hidden away 
somewhere, and that their good things 
are being taken down. But how few 
one meets! The Quarterly is concerned 
chiefly with the Wits—Jekyll and Al- 
vanley, for example. It was Alvanley 
who gave the cabman a guinea after 
driving him to and fro from his duel. 
The cabman expressed his gratitude. 
‘It is not for taking me there,” said 
his lordship, ‘‘but for bringing me 
back.” Do people say things like that 
to-day? 

As for indiscretion, the Quarterly re- 
introduces us to Lady Aldborough, 
famous for the freedom of her tongue: 


When Greville met her at Baden, her ‘* swearing 
and strange gestures” alarmed him for the effect on 
the company, and he trembled ‘lest she should 
come out with some of those extraordinary things 
which she does not scruple to say to almost every- 
body.” She was then eighty-seven ; she had kept 
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her wits, but lost her memory. Gronow is even 
more outspoken. He protests that it is his habit 
to deal gently with the dead; but nothing could 
possibly injure Lady Aldborough’s reputation 
° ‘* Hardened men of the world have been 
known to blush and look aghast when the free- 
spoken old lady attacked them at her dinner-table 
with searching questions in presence of their wives 
and daughters,” 


Such ladies do not get into the pub- 
lished Diaries any longer. There are 
none in Grant Duff. 

The Relief of Delhi—that is to say, 
the departure of the Durbar guests— 
has set in. We shall have them back 
again directly, to remind us of our pro- 
vincialism and insularity. Meanwhile 
news comes from India of Lord 
Kitchener's inability to dance, which 
should be very cheering to wallflowers. 
The end of each figure in the Lancers 
found him in the middle of the room 
seeking his partner. How humanizing! 

Your friend, 
ARTHUR PENDENYS. 

Lonpon, February, 1903. 
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Black—Frederick Walker. By Clementina 
Black. (The Popular Library of Art.) 
Illustrated. Dutton. 75 cents. 


The man whom Sir John Millais called ‘the 
goa artist of the century,’”’ and whom 
orge Mason declared was “the biggest 
enius of the present day,” hardly lived to ful- 
fil the roseate predictions of his friends. The 
ill health which clouded Walker’s later years, 
and which culminated in his death at the age 
of thirty-five, rendered his work a promise 
rather than an achievement. ‘The Harbor 
of Refuge,” ‘“‘The Right of Way,” and ‘“‘ The 
Vagrants,” deeply touched the British heart; 
but the real time of mastery and fruition 
never came, though the fault was not indi- 
vidual but national. Walker, no more than 
the others, could transcend middle-class senti- 


ment and the unsound esthetics of the Pre- 
Raphaelites. This little volume, which traces 
the main outlines of Walker’s life and effort, 
does not show the brilliancy of M. Bréal’s 
“Rembrandt” nor the minute research of 
Miss Eckenstein’s ‘‘ Direr’’ in the same series, 
though it is replete with sympathetic appre- 
ciation. 


Ditchfield—The Cathedrals of Great Britain. 
Their History and Architecture. By P. H. 
Ditchfield, M. A., F. S. A. 

Lippincott. $2.00. 

The erudite and painstaking Rector of Bark- 

ham has herewith furnished quite the best 

handbook to the Cathedrals of Great Britain 

extant. The book is attractive as to t 

and illustrations, the many drawings by Mr. 

Herbert Railton being particularly welcome. 

In addition to a detailed architectural and his- 


Illustrated. 
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torical description of each cathedral church 
the author has included in convenient form 
lists of Dimensions, Building Dates, and 
Ground Plans. The work is not graced by 
charm of style, but what it lacks in illumina- 
tion “4 gains in accuracy and completeness of 
detail. 


Gallatin—Aubrey Beardsley as a Designer of 
Book-Plates, By A. E. Gallatin. Illus- 
trated. Peabody. $1.50. 


Mr. Gallatin is already widely known as an 
authority on Beardsley and as the possessor 
of many original drawings by this disturbing 
master of black and white, whose art gains 
rather than loses vogue as time passes. The 
slender record of Beardsley’s efforts in this 
field here compiled, affords a welcome and 
attractive addition to the bibliography of the 
book-plate. 


Holme—Representative Art of Our Time. 
With original Etchings and Lithographs 
and Reproductions of Oil and Water- 
Color Paintings, Pastels, etc. Edited by 
Charles Holme. John Lane, The Stu- 
dio Library. Complete in eight parts. 
$1.00 each. : 

Few men are better qualified to plan a 

work dealing with the art of to-day than Mr. 

Charles Holme, editor of The Studio. The 

number of new men brought to notice through 

the pages of The Studio show Mr. Holme’s 
wide familiarity with British, Continental, and 

American art circles. Parts I and II of ‘‘ Rep- 

resentative Art of Our Time’”’ offera varied and 

representative choice of subjects, each repro- 
duced according to the most effective process. 

The initial instalment is prefaced by a short 

paper on Modern Wood-Engraving, from the 

pen of Mr. Charles Hiatt, and includes six 

lates, by Chahine, East, Aman-Jean, Nieuwen- 
ee , Dupuis, and Israéls. r. Joseph Pen- 
nell introduces the second issue by a paper on 

Artistic Lithography, which is followed by 

reproductions after Pietschmann, Goodwin, 

Laszl6, Brangwyn, Lévy-Dhurmer, and Mar- 

shall. It is obvious from this enumeration 

that none can accuse. ‘‘ Representative Art of 

Our Time”’ of not being eclectic, and further 

numbers will be awaited with interest, with 

pleasure, and with the proper dash of curi- 
osity. 


Morris—Architecture, Indus and Wealth. 
Collected Papers. B illiam Morris. 
Longmans, Green & Co., $2.25. 


The eleven papers comprising this volume 
contain a plethora of words and a poverty of 
esthetic ideas. Happily, the aaa? is getting 
bravely over the notion that Morris was either 
a prophet or a great poet. The vagueness 
of his prose and the archaistic affectations 
of his verse bespeak a lack of fibre, of clear 
thinking and just perception. The men who 
loomed so large during the second half of the 
last century are now shrinking to their true 
Sao. The shrinkage in the case of 

orris has been second to none. These Pre- 
Raphaelites took themselves with customary 
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Sassenach seriousness. It has been reserved 
for others to furnish the corrective. 


BELLES-LETTRES 
Brandes—Main Currents in Nineteenth Century 


Literature. By Georg Brandes. In Six 
Volumes (Vol. III., ‘“‘ The Reaction in 
France’). Macmillan. $2.75. 


It has been with a distinct sense of gratitude 
that we have noted in these columns the 
appearance in English guise of Dr. Brandes’s 
comprehensive survey of Continental Litera- 
ture during the last century. The current 
volume shows the same mastery of subject- 
matter, the same brilliancy of style and 
lucidity of analysis which shecoctetinnll its pre- 
decessors. The volume on the “Romantic 
School in Germany” was perhaps more ab- 
sorbing owing to the personalities treated, but 
for pure charm and spice of exposition it 
would be difficult to surpass the chapters here 
devoted to Mme. de Kriidenerand to‘“* Love in 
the Literature of the Period.” Dr. Brandes 
ge again and again that a knowledge of 
ife and of human emotion are requisite for 
the proper consideration of literature—that 
life itself is the only keynote to that which is 
supposed to be an interpretation of life. 


Fairclough—Murray—tThe Antigone of Sopho- 
cles, Translated by H. R. Fairclough and 
A. T. Murray. Elder & Shepard. 35 cts. 
Although this “ Antigone,” translated by two 
rofessors in the Leland Stanford, Junior, 
Catvantie, is new and seemingly dependable, 
there is no reason, apart from its modest price, 
why it should replace the standard transla- 
tions of Jebb and Humphreys. Neither, de- 
spite that Sophocles’ dramatis persone are 
eternal types writ large, is there much prob- 
ability that it will ““awaken or revive inter- 
est”’ in the great Greek tragic poet. It is to 
be feared that, short of such sublimated ex- 
cerpts as Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘ Fragment,” 
Sophocles will remain caviare. The time is 
not yet. 


Housman—Bethlehem. A Nativity Play. By 

Laurence Housman. Macmillan. $1.25. 
The plan of Mr. Housman’s “ Nativity Play”’ 
is well conceived, but we are convinced that 
the verse does not rise to a sufficient dignit 
for such a theme. The talk of the shepherds 
is singularly trite, and the choruses rarely 
have a free and inspiring lyrical movement. 
Judged as literature, the effort is dignified, but 
alice more. Possibly, could one see the 
play adequately staged, it would create a 
more favorable impression. 


Milburn—Lost Letters from Lesbos. By Lucy 
McDowell Milburn. Donnelley. $1.00. 

This dainty little pine if oc volume pur- 

rts to contain recently found letters of 
Sooke to an Egyptian Prince. It consists of 
about thirty letters, conceived in the Greek 
spirit of love—spiritual rather than material, 
—interspersed with tic bits and ending 
with Notes. Mrs. Mil has contributed an 
ene ray to the literature of might-have- 

cen, 





















Payne—Various Views. By William Morton 

Payne. McClurg. $1.00. 
With little change from the form in which they 
were originally cast, these editorials from the 
Dial have been gathered into a small but 
engaging volume. In > they range from 
i: foe orship” to “A Word for Minor 
Poetry.” Mr. Payne is one of the most pains- 
taking and judicious of our critics, and what- 
ever “view” he may hold upon any literary 
(or kindred) topic is worthy of our earnest 
consideration. 


Phillimore— Sophocles, Translated and ex- 
lained by John Swinnerton Phillimore, 
MA. (The Athenian Drama, Vol. II.) 
Illustrated. Longmans, Green & Co. 
$2.00. 


The high standard of excellence attained b 
the late Professor Warr in his ‘“‘ A’schylus,”’ 
which formed the initial volume of this series, 
is continued by Professor Phillimore in his 
translations of “‘dipus Tyrannus,” ‘‘ Edipus 
Coloneus,” and “Antigone.” It is the con- 
tention of the present reviewer that each age 
must have its own versions of the classics, and 
certainly those who turn to these admirable 
volumes will find not alone ripe scholarship, 
but thoroughly modern and consistent ren- 
derings of antique tragedy. Professor Philli- 
more has chosen rhyme rather than blank 
verse, and justifies his choice on the ground 
that rhymed verse is nearer the Sophoclean 
pitch of language. Lack of space forbids any 
discussion of readings or of the highly con- 
densed but excellent notes. The volume is 
refaced by an illuminative introduction and 
is, like its predecessors, illustrated after con- 
temporary coins, statues, and vases, which, 
let it be added, is the only sane method for the 
illustration of classical or historical material. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Bonnell—Charlotte Bronté, George Elivt, Jane 
Austen, Studies in their works by Henry 
H. Bonnell. Longmans, Green & Co. 
$2.00. 


A very close and painstaking reader is Mr. 
Bonnell. Shakespearian scholars are not in- 
frequent who can tell exactly how often a 
given word occurs in the tragedies, how often 
in the comedies; but for a critic to note both 
the precise number and the species of the dogs 
domesticated in George Eliot’s novels, seems 
at first sight a minuteness of observation only 
worthy of a better cause. But further con- 
sideration brings to light method and reason- 
ableness therein. Once suggested, however, 
the justice of Mr. Bonnell’s theory becomes 
apparent and one is led to agree with him 
that, in these very details, George Eliot 
evinces a perfect sympathy with her creations, 
besides a marvellous nicety in drawing the 
intricacies of character in secondary p! 

as well as in broad lines. Earnest and pro- 
found were her ee gree for each romance, 
and it is plain that there is nothing haphazard 


about her success, nor is there in this study. 
Mr. Bonnell is rather less happy in hi 
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essay on Charlotte Bronté. It seems a trifle 
labored and less illuminating for both author 
and work. In treating of Jane Austen he is, 
however, delightful. Every rt con- 
tains charming little phrases which are very 
perfect bits of description. 


—Henry Drummond. By James G. 
Simpson. Oliphant, Anderson & Fenier. 
40 cents. 


Just as often the rapid sketch of an artist is 
more effective than the elaborately finished 
picture, so this brief — sketch is 
strong with few strokes. e sup that it 
ives a satisfactory it of ond, 

or it limns the outlines of his character. 
Some men are to the world for what 
they do in a lifetime, others for what they are. 
In the latter —_— place S. T. Coleridge, 
jenj. Jowett, - 


Bronson Alcott, and Drum 
mond. 
FICTION 
Barr—A Song of a Single Note, By Amelia E. 
Barr. “Dodd, Mead. $1.50. 


“The name of this song is love,’’ and Mrs. 
Amelia Barr occupies some odd hundred pages 
telling us about the song. The story is an 
historical romance, and is of the type that 
may be put in the hands of the mythical 
young person without the fear that she may 
chance on some old English word that 
she has never before seen except in Shake- 
speare or the Bible. It is a pleasant little 
story, and the heroine has far better manners 
and is a more possible creation altogether 
than any of the rest of the pest-breed of 
Revolutionary misses. 


Bates—The Diary of a Saint, By Arlo Bates. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50. 
To the ordinary and imperfect person the 
spectacle of too much goodness in another is 
maddening, and when one reads of this good- 
ness in the form of a diary the effect is all the 
more irritating. That Mr. Bates’s heroine is 
apparently unconscious of her own perfections 
only makes matters worse; one pines for a 
quickening touch of self-righteousness. It is 
of course a tribute to the author that his 
impeccable heroine can raise one’s dander 
exactly as if we had met her and her irritating 
ess in real life. One is sorry that her 
trothed died, for that gave the martyr’s 
crown to the sainthood of this most exasper- 
ating of heroines. 


Clara 


Burnham-—-The Right Princess. By 
Houghton, Mifflin 


Louise Burnham. 
& Co., $1.50. 


It seems sor? g too bad that poor Christian 
Science should be hampered not only on the 
one hand by the legal measures instituted by 
cruel, hard-headed coroners as well as by the 
vilifications of an unthinking public, but also, 
on the other hand, by the incompetency of its 
own advocates. Here is a Mrs. Clara Louise 
Burnham, advocating the doctrines in a novel 
which is not only absurd but also wishy- 
washy. It is respectfully suggested to the 
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body of Christian Scientists that they should 
“take up a thought” to remove the “claims” 
of silliness, extravagance, and incoherence 
which have affected all their writings, from 
Mrs. Eddy down. 


Brady—Woven with the Ship. A novel of 
1865, together with certain other Vera- 
cious Tales of Various Sorts. By Cyrus 
Townsend Brady, LL.D. Illustrated. 
Lippincott. $1.50. 


Mr. Brady has evidently settled down to the 
pleasant business of novel-writing, and his 
methods are so systematic that fiction flows 
from his typewriter as fast as the keys will 
work. It is a great pleasure to see a writer 
so genuinely absorbed. The present book 
consists of a short novel and several short 
stories. The novel, he says in his Preface, is 
a war story without any war, a sea story with- 
out any sea, and historical only in its setting. 
It follows the author’s usual lines of heroism 
and love in a good narrative style, straight as 
an arrow and unencumbered by literary 


quality. 

The Preface tells us that the author “loves 
to write historical romances,’ and that he 
“expects to write more of them, too.’’ This 
is not. good news, and we hope it is untrue. 
Mr. Brady should develop his versatility. He 
has large powers of observation, experience of 
life, and the faculty of recording his impres- 
sions, and it would seem as though he might 
make a distinct success of studies in contem- 
poraneous life, as in the two little stories in 
this book, ‘‘A Vaudeville Turn,” and ‘The 
Last Tribute to his Genius,” the former of 
which, slight as it is, is, to our own mind, the 
best thing he has ever done. 


Clark—Up the Witch Brook Road. Kate Up- 
son Clark. Taylor & Co. $1.50. 


Howbeit a small mystery and two sudden 
deaths lie couched within these pages, suffi- 
cient interest is lacking to arrest, much less 
enchain, the critical attention. Indeed, the 
charm and aroma that go to form the soul and 
body of such parochial stories are present only 
in a strong dilution. Silas Doty’s tempes- 
tuous love-avowal is perhaps the one truly 
effective B eran. = in the book. The author of 


“White Butterflies” has wrought better work. 
Connor—Glengarry School Days. By Ralph 
Connor. meRevell Co. Bick. é j 


“Ralph Connor’s”’ last book is half-juvenile, 
half grown-up. He is fortunate to have a new 
field and to have it to himself. East Ontario 
still has rugged, individual personalities, and 
this author's power of delineation is unusually 

‘ood. The log-school teacher, Archibald 

uro, is one of the old-time strong characters 
that influenced boy and girl life morally as 
well as mentally, in the days when the alpha- 
bet and “the three r’s” were taught by 
wholesome hard work instead of in sugar- 
coated doses. 


Glyn—The Reflections of Ambrosine. 
Elinor Glyn. Harpers. $1.50. 


It is with a very sneaking feeling that one 
confesses to have enjoyed the “ Reflections 


By 
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of Ambrosine.” 
bad that one has no business to enjoy it. The 
effects are forced, the point of view is some- 
times almost nauseous. There is nothing very 
new in the situations, and the dramatis per- 
sone and the way they are managed some- 
times recalls ‘‘The Duchess”’ at omy args 
“‘The Duchess”’ tex very knowing; ‘The 
Duchess” in collaboration with the gifted 
author of ‘‘As in a Looking Glass”’ (a book 
which, in its day and generation, had the 
honor of being carefully kept from the hands 
of the rtm i. tg amb Yet, in spite of all this, 
Ambrosine has the gift of enlisting one’s sym- 
pathies at once. Your better literary sense 
tells you that neither she nor any of her book 
companions have any claim to be considered 
real people. But deep iri the hearts of most 
of us sits a consciousness that is not far re- 
moved from the readers of the Fireside Com- 
fous; it leads us to the melodrama, it 
eads us to read to the end, unworthy book; it 
makes us weep over the death of Little Joe. 
We conscientiously stifle it, but now and then 
its bad taste will out, and it is to this ignoble 
subconsciousness that Ambrosine appeals so 
adroitly. 


In some ways the book is so 


Greene—Winslow Plain. By Sarah P. Mc- 

Lean Greene. Harper. $1.50. 
Many years ago, when she was Sally Pratt 
McLean, Mrs. Green established her reputa- 
tion by ‘‘Cape Cod Folk,” and also assured 
herself of unwelcome to Cape Cod by the 
fidelity with which she painted the queer 
people there. ‘‘Vesty of the Basins” is a 
classic in some New England households, 
where the sayings are quoted to fit into every- 
day happenings. And now comes “ Winslow 
Plain,” with another assortment of curious 
New England characters. The love interests 
in the story are a large part of it, but the 
memorable passages are the characteristic 
speeches of the villagers, as they are in ‘‘ Vesty 
of the Basins,” in Nelson Lloyd’s ‘‘ Drone and 
Dreamer,” and as they are in every book that 
contains as much humor and skilful presenta- 
tion of character as this. 


Hobbes—Tales about Temperaments, By John 
Oliver Hobbes. Appleton. $1.00. 

Expectedly enough to the initiate, problems 
in high life stalk through many of these pages; 
paradox and —— satire and cynicism, kiss 
one another. the two plays—iong since 
staged—‘ Journeys End in Lovers Meeting’ 
contains a novel situation. ‘“‘A Repentance,” 
inspired by a Carlist episode of 1869, is alone 
striking from its foreign point of view. 
Sketches by Mrs. Craigie, arbiter of manners 
and scorner of shams, seem ever to have the 
heady effect of ‘Bollinger °84,” or the de- 
pression superinduced by a too liberal repast 
of batter-cakes, vulgarly known as “‘sinkers.”’ 
It depends upon the temperament. 


Lyall—The Hinderers. By Edna Lyall. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.00. 

“The Hinderers,”’ the anti-Boers of Bogen, 

are perhaps a trifle more fatuous than the 











run of characters manufactured by this indus- 
trious author. But they have the same re- 
spectable, a Bh of life, and the 
same general air o illingness to point a 
moral or adorn a tale whenever called upon by 
the author of their being to point or to adorn. 


Marshall—Lizette. By Edward Marshall 
Lewis. Scribner & Co. $1.50. 
Any one who wishes to know about the Latin 
Quarter and the kind of men who live there 
and succeed there, had better read “‘ Lizette.”’ 
He will not learn what the Quarter is, but he 
will get a fair idea of what it is not. In this 
strange and mongrel country, painted by Mr. 
Marshall, a student of Julian’s miraculously 
wins the Prix de Rome from the Beaux Arts 
(we suppose it to be the Prix de Rome, as that 
is the only prize given by the Beaux Arts for a 
finished picture), which he exhibits in the 
Salon, and this, after he has worked four years. 
The book is full of such humorous inaccuracies. 


Northrup—’Sconset Cottage Life. By A. Judd 
Northrup. Bardeen. §$r.00. 


Since Thoreau’s peripatetic annals of Cape 
Cod there has been a fascination compelling 
attention to that withered arm of the land’s 
end and its adjacent islands. The present 
chronicler is not a Thoreau for minute obser- 
vation infermed by poetic feeling, and his 
subject is not the Cape, but neighboring Nan- 
tucket. Still, there is a charm and an enthusi- 
asm about these sympathetic pages depictin 

“cottage life’’ at the sea-shore, that many wi 

find very pleasant reading when once again 
established in winter quarters. A certain nov- 
elty of interest, too, attaches to the locality. 


Pattee—Mary Garvin. The Story of a New 
Hampshire Summer. By Fred Lewis 


Pattee. Crowell. $1.50. 


Mr. Pattee writes of New Hampshire as if to 
the country born, with loving appreciation of 
its beautiful scenery and faft’ portraiture 
of its various types of humanity. There is 
humor in the homely philosophy of Joel 
Green, and pathos in his fatherly love for 
Mary Garvin in her aspiration towards some- 
thing more than her father’s farmhouse could 
offer her, and in her dumb envy of the subtle 
refinement which the advantages of education 
gave to the Boston summer er, Alice 


Bradley. 
Pemberton—The Giant’s Gate. By Max Pem- 
berton. Stokes. $1.50. 


“The Giant’s Gate”’ is a clever title for a dull 
book. The scene is laid in Paris during the 
Dreyfus days, and the hero is one General 
Davignon, who goes to London in a submarine 
boat. He makes a map of one or two coun- 
ties, rides an unruly horse, courts the heroine 
between times, and returns to Paris little the 
worse for wear. This exciting career con- 
tinues to the end of the book, when he is tried, 
imprisoned, and conveniently exiled; so that 
his marriage, which at times during the tale 
has seemed a little doubtful, comes about with 
machine-like precision of. 


the spontaneous and 
the rest of the book. 
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Reed—Brenda’s Cousin at Radcliffe. A Story 

for Girls. By Helen Leah Reed. Illus- 

trated wy 4 Alice Barber Stephens. Little, 
Brown & Co. -$1.20. 


Although this story is professedly for girls, yet 
it comes under the head of fiction. The condi- 
tions at Radcliffe are so different from those 
of other colleges, that descriptions of life in 
other colleges do not apply at all to Radcliffe, 
where there is only an incipient dormitory 
system, the college being part of the univer- 
sity. Miss Reed presented with vividness 
and in rapid narrative style the relations of 
the girls to one another, their point of view, the 
Harvard point of view, and the view of the 
outsider, as typified in Mrs. Blair, who thinks 
that the majority of Brenda’s cousin’s asso- 
ciates are queer looking and queer acting, and 
that for a girl to go to college hurts her in the 
opinion of most people. 

Miss Reed is a keen observer of human na- 
ture, and she touches off all types with humor 
and justice. She is one of the graduates who 
can see ourselves as others see us. 


Shackleton—Many Waters. By Robert 
Shackleton. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
“Many Waters” may not be able to drown 
love, but many words may render weak a 
slight and ill-worked-out theme. The author 
has chosen a newspaper office for the environ- 
ment of his characters; but he has made it 
neither necessary to the plot nor picturesque 

as to detail. 


Wi —Penelope’s Experiences in Ireland. 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. Houghton, 
iffin & Co. $2.00. 


It seems that Penelope is to have no more 
experiences. The friends, including even the 
charming if somewhat advanced in years Sale- 
mina, have all been married off. It is better 
so, and it is better that the public is to hear 
no more about them. What Penelope ex- 
ienced in Ireland was amusing enough. 
e smiled a perfunctory smile over the old 
and humorous account of the Irish pig, one 
listened with calmness to the accounts of the 
Irish blarney and Irish bulls; one bore with 
pevintse the startling information that the 
rish as a race are shiftless; but when Pene- 
lope began to gush in print about her husband 
one longed to cry out: “Fie, woman! Have 
you no modesty?”’ These raptures, which left 
the reader with the blush of embarrassment on 
the cheek, were surely out of place in a guide- 
book. So, with Franceska and Salemina also 
provided with husbands, one feels a sense of 
relief to be assured that the accounts of the 
joys of their wedded lives are to be kept 
private. 


Winter—A Blaze of Glory. By John Strange 
Winter. Lippincott. $1.25. 
Mrs. Henry Stannard, who rose to fame in the 
cradle of “‘Bootle’s Baby,’ but anon de- 
scended, is now become an awful example 
of the cacoethe scribendi, or scribbling-itch. 
Novelette after novellete, more often with 
only the smallest lien to existence, tumbles 
from her apparent cornucopia. The present 
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neutral story, of a somewhat military flavor, 
yet, unlike its immediate forerunners, without 
a clairvoyant, dipsomaniac, or a truth-telling 
feature to commend it, and certainly to be 
denied even admittance to the same nursery 
as the Bootle bantling, is another case in 
— As much as any living authoress Mrs. 

tannard tempts us to become advocates of a 
literary Malthusianism. 


HISTORY 


ace, it 38 History of the United States. 
y J. P. Gordy, Ph.D. Vol. II. Holt. 
$1.75. 

This is a new and revised edition of a work 
that originally appeared as a history of politi- 
cal parties in the Pnited States. The work is 
well and interestingly written, and, though it 
adds but little to our stock of knowledge, it is 
original in character, seeming to be based, to 
a great extent, upon official documents. 
The numerous mene from such documents 
are a characteristic feature of the book. The 
first half of this volume is taken up with the 
War of 1812, the negotiations leading up to 
it, and the political events during it. Gordy 
shows himself in these chapters to be more of 
a patriot than an historian. It is always ad- 
visable to remember that there are two sides 
to every story, and that chauvinism blinds 
one to the whole truth. 


Hill—Twenty-Six Historic Ships, The Story of 
Certain Famous Vessels of War, and of 
their Successors, in the Navies of the 
United States and of the Confederate 
States of America, from 1775 to 1902. 
By Frederic Stanhope Hill, late U. S. 
Navy. With an Introduction by Rear- 
Admiral Geo. E. Belknap, U. S. Navy 
(Retired). Putnam. $3.50. 


Somebody conceived the happy idea of glean- 
ing from the writings of Macaulay a series of 
his most brilliant biographical sketches and 
publishing them in a condensed and con- 
venient form. The result was a very attrac- 
tive portrait gallery of notables. This service 
has now been rendered the navy by Mr. Hill 
in his biographies of historic s “04 It was 
not his purpose to include all the ships of 
historic note, from Revolutionary days to 
the present, but to make a judicious selec- 
tion from their numbers of various types, 
among them being five ships of the late Con- 
federacy. The whole forms a noteworthy 
contribution to naval literature and will be 
welcomed, no doubt, by the professional and 
lay reader alike. The Introduction by Ad- 
miral Belknap enhances the value of the work 
inno small degree. It is, in effect, an abridged 
history of the Navy. 

Facing page 484 is a full-page illustration 
entitled ‘‘Naval Heroes of Santiago.” In 
this the portrait of Captain Higginson, of the 
Massachusetts, who was not in the fight of 
July 3d, is given a conspicuous place, while 
the portrait of Captain Henry C. Taylor, of 
the 'ndiana, who was in the fight, is not given 
at all. For an error so serious and given such 
prominence there seems little excuse. It 
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suggests other inaccuracies of equal gravit 
were one disposed to seek them. Y. 


McCrady—The History of South Carolina in 
the Revolution, 1780-1783. By Edward 
McCrady, LL.D. Macmillan. ‘$3.50. 


This bulky volume of 800 pages, the fourth of 
the series, brings the history of South Caro- 
lina down to the era of national independence. 
The book is of great importance, and will 
serve as the basis for all future work on the 
history of this colony. As far as the general 
reader is concerned, the length of the work is, 
for his purposes, naturally entirely out of pro- 
portion to the importance of the subject. It 
is only to the professional historian that the 
work as a whole appeals directly, while this 
volume in particular, as it treats mainly of 
military affairs, will interest chiefly those 
students whose attention is devoted to mili- 
tary history. 


Oman—A History of the Peninsular War. By 
Charles Oman, M.A. Vol. I.—1807— 
1809. Clarendon Press. $4.75. 


This versatile writer, who describes with equal 
facility the doings of ancient and of modern 
man, has again turned to the field in which 
he first acquired a solid reputation,—that of 
military history. We are indebted to him 
already for most of our sound knowledge of 
medieval warfare. In his work he travels 
over the ground traversed two generations 
ago by that vigorous writer, Napier. Much 
has been learned of the Peninsular War since 
Napier lived, and this information Oman has 
incorporated in his exhaustive and lengthy 
work. The book, on account of its v 
thoroughness, will ap 
general reader, and 
modern student of history. It will be wel- 
comed heartily, however, by professional 
students of the art of war. 
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Van Tyne—Loyalists of the American Revolu- 
tion, By Claude Halstead Van Tyne. 
Macmillan. $1.50. 


A little volume well worthy of existence. 
Lacking in style the narrative is, but it tells 
on worthy authorities the story of the colon- 
ists who honestly believed that the “dream of 
independency must vanish like the baseless 
fabric of a vision,” even if they did not all 
agree with a writer in Rivington’s Gazette, 
who held that if an archangel had planned the 
connection between Great Britain and her 
colonies he could not have fixed it upon a 
more lasting and beneficial foundation. 

These ‘‘ English hearted” willingly suffered 
martyrdom for their opinions and were hon- 
ony amazed at the French alliance. They 
could not see why Americans preferred France 
—a treacherous and cruel step-mother—to 
England, their own mother, loving, if at times 

When peace came, the seven 
years of hardship and ostracism seemed ill 
requited by the British neglect of their 
interests. > 











MISCELLANEOUS 


Habberton—The Tiger and the Insect. By 
John Habberton. Russell. $1.50. 


There are few among the people in this coun- 
try who read books who do not remember 
" Helen's Babies” with gratitude. They came 
before the day of child culture. Children then, 
as now, were good or bad—and most of them 
bad. For those days no one thought of dis- 
secting souls to find out the reason, and no 
one troubled with the peychoiogy of the preter- 
naturally bad Budge and Tod They were 
simply huamy and one “— happily over 
them. It may be that “The Tiger and the 
Insect”’ are more like the common or garden 
children which one meets in daily life; they are 
a brace of affectionate little gir and are not 
nearly as inspired in the wickednesses, but it 
is Budge and Toddy who still have our hearts; 
one tolerates ‘The Tiger and the Insect” 
more in memory of these pleasant rascals than 
for any charm of their own. They talk a 
deformed baby-talk, and when the Tiger re- 
marks “‘ Hi hold ’oo ho,” meaning “I told you 
so,” one has a haunting fear that there is 
something wrong with the shape of her 
mouth, rather t that she has not yet 
learned to talk grown-up talk. 


Hall—Crime in Its Relations to Social Pro- 
gre. By Arthur Cleveland Hall, Ph.D., 
olumbia University studies in History, 
Economics, and Public Law. Vol. XV. 
Macmillan. $3.00 


The course of social evolution has been 
described as the progress from ‘‘simple homo- 
geneity to cifhplex heterogeneity.” It fol- 
lows from this that the category of acts that 
society finds is ever receiving a 
broader extension. In other words, with 
every progressive step in civilization certain 
acts, formerly considered ess, are 
branded as criminal. Itis true that in some 
instances in this process the stamp of crimin- 
ality is taken off other acts; but the net result 
is an increase in the number of acts societ 
calls criminal, and punishes as such. This 
well-known and almost self-evident fact has 
furnished the basis for Dr. Hall’s work. Un- 
fortunately, hero-worship in biographical 
studies has its counterpart in the study of 
non-personal subjects, and of this dan 
tendency this book is a striking example. It 
is either an intense desire for originality or in- 
ability to think pane age mage wg” the for- 
mer—that is responsible for the numerous 
statements in this book to the effect that 
crime is an active = agent in civiliza- 
tion. The first title selected by the author 
was, as we understand, “Civilization through 
Crime.”’ Phrases such as “the social good in 
thé mass of crime,”’ “forces working for good 
throtgh crime,” ‘‘evolutionary function and 
usefulness of crime,” show a strangely dislo- 
cated standpoint. Professor Giddings, in the 
introduction, izes this fact; it is a pity 
that he allowed a book to in the 
series of Columbia University ies. 
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Herrick—In City Tents. By Christine Terhune 
Herrick. tnams. $1.00. 
Mrs. Herrick here goes far toward solving 
many of those thorny problems which con- 
front the young house! = of slender means, 
and that, moreover, with such sanity, sym- 
pathy, broad-mindedness, and tact as to make 
thousands of budding housewives her lifelon 
debtors. No material or spiritual need, 
or imagined, in the household economy, no 
item however portentious, as for instance, the 
janitor, or however trivial, such as the mere 
man, is apparently overlooked. The lahguage, 
simple, forceful, facile, and direct, the saving 
gifts of humor and ne mg withal a com- 
plete mastery of the subject in hand, com- 
pound a manual that even in an ultra-prac- 
tical age is as yet unique. ‘In City Tents” 
is better than literature. It is life. 


Jewish—The Jewish Encyclopedia. Volumes 
II., III. |Apocrypha—Benash, Bence- 
mero—Ehazanuth. Complete in twelve 
volumes; with more than two thousand 
illustrations. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
$6.00 per vol. 


Judgment must not hastily be pronounced 
upon a work of such magnitude, so profound 
in learning, so liberal in its editorial policy, 
and so beautiful in some features of its me- 
chanical execution. A beok of this high 
worth — to be printed upon paper that 
will last for centuries. It is at once a vast 
storehouse of erudition and the latest fruit of 
scientific and accurate scholarship. At the 
same time it is the work of no one school of 
thinkers and scholars. Both the tradition- 
alist and the rationalist, the conservative and 
the radical, each will find his own point of 
view carefully, sympathetically considered 
and set forth’? e spirit of the work is 
marked by a catholicity and calm. The 
writers are both Jewish and non-Jewish, and 
the articles are signed. It is a dictionary of 
the Bible and also of non-biblical- Hebrew lit- 
erature. This may serve to intimate the ex- 
tensive sc of the work. Of the more im- 
portant articles in the third volume are those 
of the Bible and the Cabala. 


Wright—Dogtown, Being Some Chapters 
meg the Anas of the Welter: romey 
set down in the lan of Housepeople. 
By Mabel Osgood Wright. Illustrated. 

acmillan. $1.50. 

Mrs. Wright’s last book is dedicated to “‘all 

those who love children and dogs.” Some 
le love dogs and not children, and to 

them the dog ¥ soe of this story cannot but be 
irresistible. e spell is beguri by the illustra- 
tion of the puppies on a sundial heading the 
table of contents, and is continued throughout 
the book, for the author has succeeded in 
bringing out all sides of dog nature in her 

Ihotographs from life, from the protective, 

ig-brother attitude of Jack Waddles towards 

— gw ge A ge . of —. eg and 

white, to the , guilty joy of the Mayor 

of Dogtown before i. overturned cabobadiet 
of five o’clock tea biscuits. 

This is a book for grown-ups as well as for 
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children, because it shows such intimate 
knowledge of dog customs and ethics. Al- 
though the human nature is designedly of 
subordinate interest to the animal, still there 
is a pretty love story in the background, de- 
veloped by suggestion rather than by actual 
description, and artistically done. en the 
wedding comes at the end and the clergyman 
says, ‘‘ Who giveth this woman to be married 
to this man?” it must be a hard-hearted hater 
of children who does not thrill to hear the 
small Tommy shout “Me!” 


POETRY AND VERSE 


Ellwanger—A Summer Snowflake. By W. 
D. Ellwanger. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$2.00. 


Mr. Ellwanger’s publishers have given his 
verses a beautiful setting, and they abun- 
dantly deserve the compliment paid them. 
The poet is a latter-day Lovelace, singing 
of Lucy and Jessie instead of Lucasta 
and Althea. His measures are catching, his 
rhymes easy and unforced. He has the true 
debonair manner, the laughing abandon of 
the cavalier. Hailtohim! May he regale us 
with more of his merry-minstrelsy ! 


Holmes—The Triumph of Love. By Edmond 
Holmes. Lane. $1.25. 


Mr. Holmes’s sequence of love sonnets, exe- 
cuted in the Shakesperian form, is in every 
way a creditable piece of work. There is a 
pleasant rise and fall of rhythm; the lines 
contain many agreeable figures; nowhere is 
there aught to offend the taste. Occasionally 
we are keyed to the expectancy of a real 
thrill, but somehow, at the supreme moment, 
we are left cold. We would not be understood 
to say that the sonnets are devoid of emotion. 
Indeed, they show no little intensity at times; 
but the stress is not continuous enough to cap- 
ture the senses, to make the reader forget the 
artifice, to cause him to lose himself wholly in 
the soul-passion of the poet. 


Huntington—The Soli Path. By Helen 
Huntington. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$1.00. 5 

These verses, even those that dance off with 

the greatest gaiety, bear with them an under- 

current of grave suggestiveness. They are 
exceedingly well turned, always clear cut, 
some of them gem-like. 


Lord—tThis is for You. Love Poems of the 
Saner Sort. Selected by William Sinclair 
Lord. Revell. $1.00. 

To true lovers, and it is to be surmised that 

they are the audience for which this volume 

is intended, all love poems are supposedly 

“‘sane,”’ so the alliterative closing of the sub- 

title seems in doubtful taste. e collection 

itself is, in the main, satisfactory, and while 
each of us perhaps would be glad to add some 
especial favorite, there are not many poems 

included which we would willingly spare. A 

word of praise is due the publishers for the 

dress in which they have presented the book. 


Stein—Among the Trees Again. By Evaleen 
Stein. owen-Merrill Co. $1.00. 
A very charming little volume this—woodsy, 
Mans ro of the - a free wl of out-of-doors. 
t is pleasant to hear from this poet in, for 
we recall her ‘‘One Way to the Woods" * with 
a distinct sense of apr, In Miss 
Stein’s later work, as should be the case, a 
stronger grip and a clearer insight are dis- 
cernible. e trust that she will continue to 
cultivate her by no means meagre talent. 


Stickney—Dramatic Verses. By Trumbull 
Stickney. Goodspeed. $2.50. 

Mr. Stickney’s ‘“‘ Dramatic Verses’’ show un- 
doubted promise of better things. While at 
times they are rough and unmusical, they are 
again full of melody. _ They are frequently 
vague, unsustained, and strewn with unneces- 
sary ellipses and forced accents, yet there are 
passages which are simple and direct. ‘After 
all is said in the — of criticism,. the book 
displays unmistakable talent, if not power. 
Especially in some of the sonnets there is 
force and fire,—crude force, perhaps, but of a 
sufficient potency to clutch with a sudden 
grip the reader’s attention. . 


Stinson—Whimlets, By S. Scott Stinson. 
Coates & Co. 80 cts. 

These rhymes are well named. Whimsical 

they certainly are. The illustrations are ap- 

propriate and clever. 


TRAVEL 


Nichols— h Hidden Shensi, By 
Francis H. Nichols. Scribners. $3.50. 


Mr. Nichols is a hero worshipper whose genu- 
flections have been suddenly attracted by 
China, and his book has all the charm that 
enthusiasm connotes. The ancientness and 
inpurturbability of China have evidently in- 
spired him with a feeling akin to the awe with 
which the ancientness and serenity of Luxor 
and Karnak used to inspire travellers in 
Egypt, in the days before Mr. Cook thrashed 
up the waters of the Nile with paddle wheels 
and sent school teachers to picnicking im the 
temple at Edfu. There is no Mr. k in 
Shensi, and it is fair to say that Mr. Nichols 
has some justification for his breathlessness in 
the presence of its antiquities. Mr, Nichols, 
who took a trip into the interior of China for 
the purpose of seeing that a fund raised by 
the Christian Herald for the relief of famine 
sufferers was properly distributed, found him- 
self well treated because he bore Prince Chen’s 
card. Hesaw the Oriental with the veneer on. 
No other writer upon China who has lived 
in the country presents such a picture of 
honesty and c as this which Mr. 
Nichols gives us. Even his servants 
honest. As a picture of Chinese life, or af 
general opinion of other authorities is to 
accepted, this book is hardly to. be taken ol 
questioned; but’as the entertaining work of a 
globe trotter it is fully up to the average. - 














RICHARD HENRY STODDARD IN EARLY MANHOOD* 
(After the portrait in possession of The Authors’ Club) 


* See page 315. 





RICHARD HENRY STODDARD IN LATER LIFE * 
(From his latest photograph, taken for Tus Critic by Hollinger) 


* See page 315. 
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SONNET WRITTEN BY BAYARD TAYLOR TO RICHARD HENRY STODDARD ON 
THE FLY LEAF OF A VOLUME OF THE FORMER’S POEMS. 











